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Where You Need 
Good Bearings 


Where weight of car and load come pound- 
ing down through axle-spindles in the wheels. 








Where side pressure focuses as you steer to 
‘ rightor left. Where bevel gears turn the power 
toward the wheels. 











Where shocks and vibration are constant 
and severe. Where friction must be held 
down. Where shafts must say in line and 
gears in perfect mesh for greatest efhciency as 
your car grows old. 
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There good bearings are essential to con- 
tinued satisfaction in the use of your car. 


Look to the Points of Severest Service 
At axle ends in all four wheels,in steering- knuckle 
heads, each side of the differential, on the pinion-shaft, 
in the transmission—to get full economy of power 
and lowest upkeep cost—you need bearings that resist 
wear and tear to the uttermost. 





Timken Bearings resist load and shocks and wear 
along the entire length of their rollers—not at mere 
points. They resist end-pressure that often exceeds 
down-pressure because their rollers are tapered and 
revolve at an angle to the shaft. 








Because pressure is distributed over sufficient sur- 
face the wear isalmost nothing. Yet when slight wear 
does ultimately come it is not necessary to throw a 
Timken Bearing away and buy a new one. 








All effects of the slight wear are entirely eliminated 
by a simple adjustment. Merely advancing the cone | | 
and rollers a little farther into the cup brings all into the . i i =, ° 
same relations that existed when the bearing was new. =——— mane 
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Know What Bearings You Have at These Points ——————— ae 

in Your Car ry oh 
é Ask the maker, his sales agent or your garage man what bearings are used | 
in your car and where. At the severe service points—you should find Tim- 
kens—in front and rear wheels, in steering-knuckle heads, at the differential, 
on the pinion-shaft, in the transmission. 
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Then talk with men who ride on Timkens and talk with repair men who 
know the inside of all makes of cars. Find out what any man who has had 
experience knows about the service Timken Bearings are giving. 





You'll appreciate, too, the engineering “‘reasons’’ that are given in non- 
technical language in the Timken Primer “On Bearings."’ Write at once for 
this Primer, another “On Axles’? and the ‘Users’ List” that tells where 
Timken Bearings and Axles are located in each model of Timken-equipped 
cars. Address Dept. B-1, either Timken Company. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
ey Canton, Ohio wy 
THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY 


Detroit, Michigan 
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Counting on You 


P ISK Advertising must reflect the 
“honesty of purpose” governing the 
manufacture and sale of Fisk Products. 


What we say is to be taken at its face value. We 
are counting on you to recognize and appreciate 
this fact and to make the most of it. 


Fifteen years of expert tire making, fifteen years 
of selling these tires cleanly on the basis of merit, 


entitle us to your CONFIDENCE, which, if once 


obtained, we endeavor always to hold. 


THE FISK RUBBER COMPANY 


Factory and Home Office, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
18,000 Dealers Everywhere and Fisk Branches in Principal Cities 
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The Price of Rawhide 


CCORDING to the daily papers, the most 
expensive whip in the world is 
owned by the stoop-shouldered, hollow 
eyed Indian Rajah who recently blazed 

his way across the continent from San Francisco 
to New York. The handle of the whip is studded with emeralds; its butt is 
formed of a single sapphire; a string of pearls serves as a thong. The cost of 
this barbaric ornament, say the gentlemen of the press, barely escapes five figures. 

Some of these statements may be true, but one is certainly an error. The most 
expensive dog whip in the world now dangles against a library wall in Berkeley, 
Cal., suspended by a buckskin thong, which is its sole decoration. When this whip 
was new it cost 25 cents. When 
it was old and well worn, it 
cost far into five figures and at 
least one racing stable. 

With due respect to the press, 
the Rajah’s dog whip, for all 
its jewels, takes second place. 


R. “RAINBOW” SMITH, 
owner of the Gibraltar 


dog 


ILLUSTRATED BY 





Racing Stable colors : 
red, yellow, and blue with 
green cap—poked his sleek 


head out of the tackle-room win- 
dow and inclined his ear against 
the wind. It bore muffled wail- 
ings, broken pleadings, 
and the thin whistle and thwack 
of a rawhide whip. 

“Ouch! Please, Misteh Burns! 
Don’t whip me no mo’! Oh. 
please, suh! Oo—ow—wow!” 

Mr. Smith slammed the win- 
dow with a bang and abandoned 
himself to the sort of language 
which best expressed his feel- 
ings. “Slim” Carter, who trained 
Smith’s thoroughbreds, looked 
up from the racing saddle which 
he was mending. 

“Burns pullin’ the Simon Le 
gree stuff again?’ he asked. 

“Yes, the brute! It’s the 
third time this week and I’m 
getting good and sick of it. 
Every time those little exercise 
boys work a horse too fast or 
too slow, Burns takes ’em into 
a stall and cuts ’em to pieces 
with a dog whip. Something 
ought to be done about it, Slim.” 

“Yeh,” said the trainer, 
laboriously threading a needle, 
“but you better let George co it, 
boss. Burns is the head of the 
Big Five—the brains of the com- 
bination. Get him sore at you 
and you’ve got ’em all to fight. 
It’s hard enough to win races around here with- 
out going out of your way to make it harder.” 

“All very true,” said Smith, “but somebody 
ought to put in an oar. The way Burns whips those nigger kids is a holy fright!” 

“That’s why he never has any white boys around his stable,” said Slim. “They 
wouldn’t stand for the beatings. I've known Burns for twelve years, boss, and 
he’s always been just the same as he is now—meaner than mustard and so 
crooked he could hide behind a corkscrew. Licking little darky boys is his nat- 
ural gait. He never picked a fight with a grown man in his life and nobody ever 
picked one with him without being sorry for it afterward. Burns is a dog—the 
kind of a dog that will take a kick without snarling and then bite your leg off 
when you ain’t looking. Voor old Joey Barrett—that was before your time, boss- 


cries, 





‘*You’re breeding trouble,’’ 
take you make that old boy will fan you to sleep with a rawhide!”’ 


‘ 


warned Skeets. 


By Charles E. Van Loan‘: 


ARTHUR E. 





gave Burns a call down one day in the paddock 
New Orleans, and Burns never opened his 
mouth. He started a selling-race war and never 
quit riding Joey until he had him broke. That's 
the way Burns works—always under cover, You 
keep off of him. He’s poison, just poison!” 

“All the same, I’ve got a notion to tell him what I think of him,” said Smith, 
stubbornly. 

“Think all you want to, but don’t say nothing,” 
if you do,” 

An hour afterward Rainbow Smith, perched upon a bale of alfalfa hay at 


BECHER 


urged Slim. “You'l be sorry 





the end of the barn which 
housed his racing string, dis- 
regarded this excellent advice. 
He had, however, the excuse 
of opportunity. Burns, a short, 
thick-set man with a ragged 
mustache and a beady eye, 
slouched over from his own 


barn and opened the conversa- 
tion. “I wish I had that little 
exercise boy of yours,” said he. 


MITH grunted. 
“One of my nigger kids 


took the brown colt out 
this morning and like to run 
the eyeballs out of him,” con- 
tinued Burns. “Tipped him off 
to all the clockers at the track. 
I s’pose I won’t get any price 
now. If I could borrow that 
kid of yours—” 

“If I had a yellow dog that 
I didn’t think anything of, I 
wouldn't lend him to you,” said 
Smith, coolly: 

“Well, o’ course, if that’s the 
way you feel about it,” said 
Burns, and paused, showing his 
teeth in what was meant to be 
nu smile. 

“That's the way I feel,” said 
Rainbow. 

“I don't know’s I ever did 
anything to you, Smith.” There 
was conciliation in Burns's tone. 

“No, you bet you didn’t!” 
snapped Rainbow. “You don’t 
usually pick people your size!” 

“Sa-a-y, what are you trying 
to do?” demanded Burns. “Do 
you want to start something?’ 


AINBOW 
R’ fully. 
“If anything starts,” 
said he, “you can take a ticket 
that I'll be right there or there- 
abouts when it finishes. Now that we’re on the 
subject, I might as well tell you what I think 
of you, Burns. You're the sort of a cowardly 
brute that licks little niggers because they won't get back at you. You haven't 
sot the nerve to lick a white boy. Why, say, if you ever took a dog whip to 
that little kid of mine he'd grab a pitchfork and run you off the race track!” 
“Seems to me you're taking a lot on yourself, young feller,” said Burns. 
“When I ask your advice about how to handle my stable boys it'll be time for 
you to give it, understand? I don’t want any 
noses into my affairs and 
“Let your voice fall right there! 
bale of hay. “Half-baked dude, am 





sneered cheer- 








‘*The first mis- 


half-baked dudes sticking their 


” 


interrupted Smith, hopping down from the 
ar 





“I don’t like a bone in your head, but 
I’m here to help you root for the black horse ’’ 


Smith advanced, rolling up his cuffs and Burns beat 
a hasty retreat toward his own barn. At the door of 
his tackle room he paused and shook his fist. 

“Don’t think you’re getting away with anything!” he 
bawled. “You started it! Now see where you finish !” 

Slim Carter showed a frightened face at the window. 

“You have spilled the beans,” said he, reproach- 
fully. “Boss, for heaven’s sake, why couldn’t you take 
it out in thinking, like I said?’ 

Rainbow Smith shook his head. 

“The play came just right, Slim, and I—well, I had 
to get it out of my system. I feel better now.” 

“I’m glad of that,” was the dry rejoinder, “because 
your little burst of conversation is likely to cost us 
something. The man that said talk was cheap never 
got into a jam with Burns and the Big Five!” 


_ KEETS” BRANNAN, exercise boy and attaché 
s of the Gibraltar Racing Stable, sat upon a bench 
in front of Rainbow Smith’s barn absorbing the 
lazy calm of a southern California winter afternoon. 
The level rays of the setting sun struck through the 
bare branches of the walnut trees and turned even the 
drifting dust into a golden cloud. Somewhere a bugle 
blew twice, distance mellowing its staccato summons. 
Skeets offered himself a chew of tobacco and crossed 
his short legs in a creditable imitation of Slim Carter. 
“They’re calling ‘em out for the last race,” thought 
Skeets. “A fine bunch of oat hounds, runnin’ for a 
feed bill!” 

Down the lane between the stables came a diminu- 
tive figure, stirring the dust in the furrows beneath 
the walnut trees. It hglted and surveyed Skeets with 
interest. 

“Howdy, jock said the stranger. 

Now there is no surer or shorter cut to an exercise 
boy’s heart than to address him as “jock.” It is a 
subtle form of flattery since every exercise boy hopes 
to be a jockey some day and even the brevet rank is 
not to be despised. Skeets cocked his eye at the 
stranger, taking note of the wizened features, the 
bowed legs and the worn, dusty clothes and recognized 
one of his own kind in this dwarfed atom of hu- 
manity, half child, half man, and wholly a product of 
the race tracks. 

“Howdy your ownself!” said Skeets. 


a | SHE stranger, accepting this as an invitation, ap- 
proached and sat upon the bench. 
“Chew?” asked Skeets, producing his plug. 

“Sure.” This preliminary attended to the boys sat 
for some time in silence, grave as a pair of very old 
monkeys blinking in the sun, their jaws working in 
unison. With the ease and accuracy born of long prac- 
tice, the stranger squirted a stream of tobacco juice 
at an unfortunate beetle, shifted his quid and spoke. 

“I’m looking for a job,” said he. 

“Nothing doing here!” said Skeets with an air of 
finality. 

“Well, maybe somewheres else then.’ 

“Gallopin’ em?” 

“Yeh,” said the stranger. “I come West with 
Barney Fowler. We been stablin’ outside the track. 
He went broke and had to sell his string at auction. 
He didn’t have no good hosses anyway. It left me 
kind of flat. Do you know of anything?’ 


"9 


’ 


Skeets jerked his head in the direction of the Burns 
barn. 
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“Feller over there wants a boy but you hadn't better 
hook up with him.” 

“Why not?” 

“He’s too handy with a rawhide.’ 

The other considered this statement for some time. 

“Well,” said he, “I got to eat, jock. What's this 
owner's name?” 

“Burns.” 
“Colors 
the back?” 

“That’s him.” 

“He’s got some pretty fair hosses, ain’t he?” 

“They’re good horses when the price is right,” ad- 
mitted Skeets. “Every one of ’em takes a look in the 
betting ring on the way to the post. This Burns is 
a tough proposition. Last week my boss bawled him 
out for licking his niggers so often, they had some 
words about it and—well, we ain’t won a race since.” 

“How’s that?” 

“They jobbed us, that’s how—jobbed us to get even. 
Burns is the main squeeze of the worst bunch of 
crooks at the track. They call ’em the Big Five— 
Burns, Powell, Duffy, Crane, and Cahill, It’s a combi- 
nation of owners and their jocks and an outsider that 
rnns his horses on the level ain’t got a chance. They 
won't let him win. Any time three or four of them 
scoundrels are in the same race you can kiss the out- 
side horse good-by even if he’s twenty pounds the 
best. Crooked? Those birds would steal a blind man’s 
glass eye!” 

“How do you know they jobbed your boss?” 


13, 





blue an’ white with a pink horseshoe on 


= OW do I know anything? I can see, can’t I? 
H The day after Smith and Burns had this cuss- 
ing match we started Conqueror in a mile 
race—he’s the best we got and a sweet colt too—and 
the boss bet on him at 5 to 1. It looked like stealing 
the money. Conqueror was knocked into the fence 
when the barrier went up—Jock Harris done it with 
one of Crane’s horses—and the colt never had a chance 
after that. He won’t run a lick if he’s interfered with, 
and they know it. We put Sweet Clover in a five- 
eighths race. She was the class and could have won 
like breaking sticks, but Burns and his gang of high- 
binders had horses in there too, and they took care of 
the filly. They pocketed her on the turn, and when 
the boy tried to come on with her they closed in and 
wouldn’t let her through. She was jumpin’ over horses 
in the stretck, but it didn’t get her anything. Oh, you 
bet they jobbed us!” 

“Why not holler to the judges?” 

“Huh!” There was scorn in Skeets’s voice. “You 
got to prove that they done that stuff a-purpose. When 
you go beefin’ around the judges’ stand, they want to 
see the dope in black and white. Suppose they yanked 
Burns up and asked him about Conqueror and Sweet 


Clover. He’d say we had bad racing luck an’ was 
squealing. He’s too foxy to fight in the open and be- 
sides, any time you go ery-babying to the judges 


everybody on the track gets sore at you.” 

“That’s right too. Where I come from, down in 
Tennessee, a man like Burns would get himself shot 
some dark night.” 

“They ought to shot him a long time ago,” said 
Skeets. “Most people don’t want any trouble with 
him and—speakin’ of the devil, there he comes now. 
That’s Burns with the gray suit.” 

The other boy rose to his feet. 

“T reckon I'll brace him for that job,” said he. 

“You’re breeding trouble,” warned Skeets. “The 
first mistake you make that old boy will fan you to 
sleep with a rawhide!” 

The small Tennesseean shook his head. 

“No he won't, jock. Or nobody else. I ain’t been 
licked since my daddy died. He had the rawhide 
privilege on me and he shore gimme enough of it to 
last me the rest of my life. Nobody else better try to 
wallop me. I won’t stand for it.” 

“Just the same, you’re taking chances,” persisted 
Skeets. “I know this bird and you don’t. I’ve heard 
them little niggers crying in the night a-many a time. 
One mistake and he’ll cut the liver out of you with 
that whip.” 

Again the positive shake of the head. 

“T ain’t no nigger, jock, and the man that starts in 
to rawhide me is the one that’s taking chances. You 
can bet on that. Well, so long.” 

Skeets delivered a grim apostrophe addressed to the 
retreating back/ 
boy! You wouldn’t listen, but when it 
comes you won't be able to say that I didn’t give you 
the right steer.” 


“Go on, 


AINBOW SMITH was smoking a cigarette out- 
R side his tackle-room door. Here and there in the 

darkness lanterns flashed like fireflies and dis- 
appeared. Somewhere negro stable hands were croon- 
ing a camp-meeting melody; the words came faintly 
through the dark: 


I’m gwine to leave dis worl’ of care 
An’ don't yo’ grieve fo’ me; 

’Case golden sl'ppehs I'm gwine to wear 
When IT walk on ‘at silveh sea! 


It was a time for peace but the owner of the 
Gibraltar Racing Stable tramped nervously up and 
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down reviewing the disasters of the last month. The 
record was one of unbroken defeat, chargeable in the 
main to Burns and the Big Five. A dozen times Slim 
Carter had repeated: 

“Boss, it would have been better if you had taken 
it out in thinking.” 

A small figure shuffled out of the gloom and stood 
before Smith. 

“Mister, would you please to lend me a gun?” 

“What's that?’ Rainbow started in spite of himself. 

“IT said I'd like to borrow a gun. I want to kil] 
a dawg.” 

Smith peered through the darkness. 

“Why, it’s the new kid from the Burns stable!” 

“Yes, suh. That’s why I want the gun.” The boy’s 
voice shook a trifle and he moved nearer to Smith, 
responding to the unspoken sympathy in Rainbow’s 
last remark. 

“Come on; tell me about it,” said Smith. 
the trouble?” 

“Run your hand down my back if you want to 
know,” said the boy. “Feel my laigs too.” 


, l SHERE was an interval of silence 
long low whistle from Smith. 
“The brute! What did he lick you for?’ 

“For comin’ second with that black hoss to-day, 
Soon as he found out I could ride, he got me made 
an apprentice jock. Before the race he tells me to 
keep that Matador hoss out of the money. I tried, 
mister, but he come second in spite of all I could 
do. He’s one of them hammer-heads, and when 
he wants to run you can’t stop him ‘less you bust 
his jaw.” 

“I saw the race,” said Smith. “He was pounds the 
best horse. You could have won with him.” 

“Easy, but they was betting on another one. Crane 
and Cahill and that gang. My bunk is in the stall 
next to the tack room and I heard ‘em cooking it up 
last night.” 

“Well?” 

“Burns didn’t say nothing to me after the race but 
to-night he got three or four drinks in him. Then’s 
when he’s meanest. He slipped in and ketched me 
when I was undressing to go to bed. Never give me 
no chance. He couldn’t make me cry, mister. 
That was what he was aimin’ to do. Them little 
niggers, they cry and beg. He just about wore that 
whip out on me, I reckon. ... But he didn’t make 
me cry.” 

“Poor little devil!” muttered Rainbow. 
little devil!” 

“Mister, I ain’t asking for sympathy.” There was 
a quaver in the boy’s voice which belied his words. 
“I’m asking for the loan of a gun. I can take care 
of myself, I reckon. Nobody is going to do what he 
done to me and git away with it. I'll shoot the—” 

“There now! There now!” soothed Rainbow, lay- 
ing his hand on the boy’s shoulder. “Little kids 
mustn’t cuss like that. It’s bad luck. Shooting Burns 
won’t help matters any; he’s not worth being locked 
up for. Forget it.” 


™ ON’T you think T’'ll forget it!’ said the boy 
D “Where I come from we bushwhack folks like 
him! In Tennessee—” 
“You're not in Tennessee now,” said Smith sternly. 
“You come into the tack room, son. I’ve got some dope 
that’ll take the sting out of those welts. When I get 


“What's 


broken by a 


” 


“Poor game 











‘*Little boy,’’ said Judge Applebee kindly, ‘‘we want 
you to tell us everything you know about this last race”’ 
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done with you, you won't feel so much like com- 
mitting murder.” 

“*Tain’t murder to kill a dawg like him, mister.” 

“Right you are, but that’s what a jury would ¢all 
it. By the way, what’s your name, son?” 

“Pike, mister, Jefferson Lee Pike.” 

“Well, Jeff, I'm going to have a look at that back 
ef yours. We'll have a talk together and if I can't 
suggest a better way of getting hunk with your brute 
of a boss than shooting him—something that will 
hurt him a lot worse than a chunk of lead in his 
craw—I'll agree to lend you all the artillery in my 
stable. Is that fair?” 

“That’s fair,” said Jefferson Lee Pike, gravely. 
“But one way or another, I’m going to git him, 
mister.” 

“T wouldn’t mind getting him myself,” said Smith. 
“We're in this thing together, Jeff.” 

The conference was a long one, but when it ended 
Jockey Pike returned whence he came weaponless. 
Rainbow Smith, standing in the door of the tackle 
room watched the small figure until the darkness 
swallowed it. Then the owner of the Gibraltar Racing 
Stable shook his fist in the direction of the Burns 
barn. 

“T always said you'd lick the wrong boy some day,” 
he muttered, “and by golly, I believe you’ve done it!” 


WERK passed and again Rainbow Smith had a 
A nocturnal visitor—but this time Jefferson Lee 

Pike pranced rather than walked, and out of 
great exuberance of spirit turned at least one cart 
wheel under the walnut trees. 

“We got ’em, mister! She’s working out fine!” he 
crowed. “Just made to order for us. Those burglars 
are cooking up a big killing and fixing to put all the 
eastern pool rooms out of business. I been listenin’ 
to ’em the last couple,of hours. They’re aiming to slip 
one over with Whitethorn—she’s that leggy chest- 
nut mare of Crane’s. They'll all have hosses in the 
race but Whitethorn is the one they’ll win with. Burns 
says he'll start the black hoss Matador and give me 
the mount on him. They figure he ought to be 
favorite.” 

“When do they expect to pull this, Jeff?’ 

“The last week of the meeting. They’re going to 
send their bank rolls East to-morrow morning—every 
nickel they can rake and scrape. Oh, it'll be a reg’lar 
hawg killing—to hear them tell it!” 

“Then they’re net figuring on doing any betting 
here at the track?’ 

“Turns says no. They're a little leery of the 
judges and anyway they couldn't bet much in the 
ring here. The bookmakers are afraid of any race 
that them fellers are in. The money will be placed 
in the Kast—Chicago and New York—and some in Cin- 
cinnati. They got it all doped out that this'll be the 
biggest killing they ever made.” 

“You say you're going to ride Matador?” 

“Yes, suh. Crane and Duffy kicked some, but 
Burns he says they needn't to worry none about me. 
‘I had one settlement with that kid,’ he says, ‘and 
he'll ride a hoss like I tell him to now.’ The others 
wanted him to give the mount to Jock Jamieson, but 
Burns thinks the judges are onto Jamieson's strong- 
arm work. He says they wouldn't suspicion a_ kid 
apprentice like me.” 

“All right, Jeff,’ said Rainbow, patting the boy on 
the back. “Keep your ears open and your mouth 
shut and if you hear anything, let me know.” 

“You bet I will, mister. And say?” 

“What is it, Jeff?’ 

“I reckon this is better than shooting him after all 
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Judge Lucien Clay Applebee of Crab Orchard, Ky., 
sut in the stilted pagoda at the edge of the running 
track and examined the jockey slip for the day’s rac- 
ing. The judge’s forehead gathered itself into creases 
and wrinkles, his bushy brows lowered in a frown 
and he nibbled nervously at his sparse goatee—the 
latter a sure sign of serious mental disturbance. 

“It seems a pity, suh, a monstrous pity,” said Judge 
Applebee to his assistant, Judge Peter Terrill, “that 
high-class hawsses, delicately bred an’ carefully nur- 
tured to their full strength, hawsses that show blood 
an’ breedin’ in every line an’ movement, should be 
completely at the mercy of low-bred human bein’s. A 
monstrous pity. Did you ever think of that, suh?” 

Peter Terrill, Associate Judge, grunted by way of 
reply. He was looking through his field glasses at a 
blond lady in the front row of the grand stand. 

“A dream!” said Peter. “Eh? What was that, 
Judge?” 

“T was sayin’, suh, that it’s a shame a decent, re- 
spectable hawss should have to associate with some 
owners I could name.” 

“Meaning the Big Five?” 

“Exactly, suh, the Big Five. Here they are, all in 
the fourth race. The time is gettin’ short and I 
reckon they have had another caucus. I would give a 
sweet apple, suh, to break up that nest of thieves, 
but,” and here Judge Applebee sighed, “it is almighty 
hard to catch them at their devilment, suh.” 

“You bet!” said Terrill. “They’re foxy.” 

“All we can do is watch the bettin’ fo’ suspicious 
angles,” said the judge, tugging at his goatee. “This 
black hawss Matador figures to be the best. With 
any sort of a rider he should win. Burns has got that 
little apprentice up again.” 

“Good horse; bad rider,” said Terrill laconically. 

“At least Pike is an improvement over Jamieson, 
suh. That boy is too strong in the arms to suit me. 

Still, the inexperience of the rider may be their 
alibi this time.” 


HE judge sighed again and pressed an electric 
| button. An attendant appeared immediately, 
hat in hand. 

“In that fourth racoc,” ordered the judge, “I want 
the betting followed very closely. Notify me at once 
of any decided changes in price, also if any big bets 
are made and by whom.” 


“Yes, sir, Judge, yes, sir.” The attendant with- 
drew. 

“I wish,” said Applebee, “that I knew what is go- 
ing on inside that man Burns’s head. He is the 


brains of this combination.” 

If the judge could have been listening outside 
Burns’s tackle room, his wish would have been grati 
fied. Burns was giving Jockey Pike his riding orders. 

“Listen to me, boy, and don’t make any mistakes. 
I’m not betting on this horse to-day. I don’t want 
him to shove his nose in front of that mare of 
Crane’s at any stage. Understand?” 

Jockey Pike nodded as he struggled into the silken 
breeches. 

“Mind what I say about not getting in front of 
that mare,” warned the owner. “If you do,” he 
glanced significantly at the rawhide whip hanging 
inside the door, “if you do, I'll make you wish you'd 
died young. ... Don’t hurry him away from the bar- 
rier and keep him under wraps. Shake him up a lit- 
tle in the stretch, but don’t take a chance on catching 
the mare. Now repeat what I said.” 

Jockey Pike recited his lesson with parrotlike glib- 
ness. 


“Correct! said Burns. “I'll likely tell you different 





**Take that hoss back! ’’ cried Jockey 
Kelly, in sudden panic. ‘‘Take him 

back, kid! He ain’t the one they’re 
bettin’ on!’’ Jockey Pike’s shrill answer 
was addressed to his mount: ‘‘ Eat ’emup!’’ 


in the paddock for the benefit of those rubbernecks 
that are always hanging around to steal an earful, but 
these are the real orders. Make just one little break 
and what you got the other night won’t be a circum- 
stance. You sabe?” 

“Yes, suh,” said Jockey Pike, stamping into his boots. 


HE third race was over, blanketed horses were 

I being led back to the stables, the jockeys 

trailed along the fence toward the paddock. 
Underneath the grand stand the great betting ring 
surged and eddied and rippled with a thousand hu- 
man cross currents and suddenly became still as a 
pool, every eye directed at one point. “Gentleman 
Sam” Moss, bookmaker, had turned to his blackboard, 
a stick of chalk between his fingers. 

The other bookmakers always waited for Sam’s 
prices before posting their own—a delicate compliment 
to his native shrewdness and special information. 

The spell was broken with the first stroke of the 
chalk—Matador opened the favorite at 7 to 5. Cahill’s 
Miramar was second choice at 5 to 2. Duffy’s Bright 
Eyes opened at 4 to 1, and Whitethorn at 6 to 1. The 
others, horses of little account, ranged upward to 25 
to 1. Immediately the betting ring filled with the 
droning voices of the block men, calling the bets to 
the sheet writers. In the pagoda, Judge Applebee 
nodded over the opening prices. 

“The black hawss is favorite,” said he. “Now 
which way will the cat jump?’ 

Ten minutes passed, the prices fluctuating but 
slightly. Whitethorn slipped up to 8 to 1. Matador 
remained at 7 to 5. A sudden flurry developed on 
Miramar and the price dropped to 2 to 1, 

“Nothing yet,” mused Judge Applebee. “They must 
be waiting for the closing odds. They won't take 
Matador at that short price, but—” 

Again a period of waiting and, in answer to the 
shrill call of the bugle. the horses began to file out 
of the paddock, the silks of their riders making bright 
blotches of color against the green background. There 
was a craning of necks in the grand stand, a flurry in 
the betting ring, and a general movement toward the 
fence. A telegraph operator, bareheaded and in his 
shirt sleeves, clattered up the steps and stood before 
the judges. 

“Chicago and New York are hollering over the 
direct wire,” said he breathlessly. “There’s a strong 
play in the pool rooms on Whitethorn, and they want 
to know what's doing. There’s no play on her here, 
Judge. She’s 10 to 1 in the ring now.” 

Applebee and Terrill exchanged glances. 

“The cat has jumped all the way East,” said 
Applebee. 

“This is the big clean-up that we've been looking 
for,” said Terrill. “I knew they'd try to put it over 
before the end of the meeting.” 


“4 I SHE attendant was close on the operator’s heels. 
“Somebody is setting in a chunk on Matador,” 
was his report. “He’s been backed to 4 to 5.” 

“Find out who did it,” said Judge Applebee. 

The horses approached the stand, mincing sedately 
in single file. Jockey Vike was riding third in the 
line, a small, monkeylike figure perched upon the 
powerful black favorite. 

“Don’t you think you'd better warn that kid?’ 
asked Terrill. 

“No, sur!” said Applebee, tugging at his goatee. 
“Let ’em run this race their own way. If that black 
hawss is beat, I’m going to know why. If they win 
with Whitethorn—and it looks like they're fixin’ to 
do it—I swear by the (Continued on puge 24) 
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The Day’s Work 


S PA went back up the walk to the porch he 
stooped, with a little sigh, to pull a 
weed out of the lawn. Ma, from her seat 
at the window, noticed every little weed 

that pushed through the hard alkali soil; and yp 
them, too, just as he noticed everything else 
that she was so sick 

head bent, but 


noticed 
that concerned her now 
He went slowly up the steps, his 


as he passed through the narrow hall into the living 
room his shoulders squared themselves, the lines left 
his mouth, and a gentle smile settled itself there. 

propped up 


He started slightly when he saw ma 
in her big rocking-chair by the living 
room window. He hoped the loud voice 
of the contractor had not reached her. 

“Well, my dearlie!” he said tenderly, 
seating himself beside her and taking 
her wasted hand, on which the veins 
stood out prominently. She did not 
speak, but let her hand lay passively 
in his. 

He had an uneasy feeling that she 
had changed someway, and was re 
garding her with wistful anxiety, when 
she raised her dark, shadowy eyes to 
his. Then he knew. Her cheerfulness 
had left her—her cheerfulness that had 
always so persistently kept in view the 


silver lining to any cloud. 

Ma sat perfectly quiet for a little 
while, then her hand stirred rest 
lessly in his, and she drew it trem- 


blingly away and folded both hands in 
her lap. 

“Pa,” she whispered in a weak, re- 
proachful voice, “why'd you tell that 
eontractor a bit ago that you wouldn't 
go to work when you ain’t had a job 


for so long?” 


A’S breath quickened chokingly and 
his heart swelled. He turned his 


head. He saw a basket of socks 
and stockings that would never be 


darned by the hands that had sorted 
them. The hot blur that veiled his 
eyes was suddenly absorbed in the 
glitter of an object on the low win 
dow sill. It was ma’s open-end brass 
thimble. 

The blue in his eyes deepened. His 
thoughts went back over the years and 
ended with a quick vision of youthful 
busy hands. 

He brought his gaze from the thim 
ble back to ma, 

“But, my dearlie, you don’t want pa 
to leave you—not as sick as you are?” 
he asked with the least little break in 
his voice. 

He took her hand in both of his and 
turned her wedding ring round 
and round on her finger. 

“But, pa, I ain’t got no heart to get 
better if vou don’t get to earnin’ a 
little somethin’,” she protested. The 
trembling voice faltered and broke. 
“I’m just plumb worried to death ‘ith- 
out a cent comin’ in and that doctor's 
buggy hitched to the gatepost every day—I am, pa!” 
Her voice ended in one of those trembling pauses that 
grip the heart. 

The late afternoon light fell softly between the 
skimpy scrim curtains upon the two old faces. 

“There, there, my dear,” he soothed fondly. “Ain't 
it?’ He 


loose 


there always been money when we needed 
laid a gentle hand on her knee. 
“But I’ve always been able to help save and 
“What’s the bone of contention here?” full- 
” woman's voice 


came a 
throated voice from the kitchen door 
vibrant with tenderness. 


“Ain’t I right, Em?’ appealed ma, turning a little 
in her chair. 
“*Course you're right. muzzer—what is it?’ asked 


Em with a fond little laugh. going up to her mother's 


ehair and looking lovingly down at her. 
“Why. Em, you know how long pa's been out o’ 
work? Well, that red-faced contractor was out at 


the gate a bit ago and offered him a job on the new 
schoolhouse, and don’t you know he up and wouldn't 


take the work just ‘cause I'm sick?’ 


“NHE pulled nervously at the fringe of the gray 
plaid shawl that covered her frail shoulders. <A 
tabby cat came into the room and sprang lightly 


on pa’s lap. It curled up comfortably and purred 


its satisfaction. 
Em flashed a sudden smile at her mother 
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“I see pa refusing work as long as he’s been idle,” 
she ridiculed, with a significant glance at pa, who 
sat watching ma, his loosely clasped hands hanging 
between his knees. 

“Well, he did—and Em, I just can’t keep on a-bein’ 
cheerful fer thinkin’ o’ how we're a-gettin’ in debt.” 

“Pa’s an old fraud!” scolded Em playfully. “He 





**You’ve never missed kissin’ 
me good-by mornin’s and noontimes in 
all the years o’ our married life, pa,’’ she said 


you felt about his leay 
demanded 


just wanted to find out how 
ing you! I know him! ‘Fess up, pa!” 
Ehkm, looking at her father in bright appeal. 

Pa debated a moment, and then 

“Your ma knows T'll do anythin’ she wants me to,” 
he said with a fond look into ma’s anxious face. Get 
ting up. he steoped and kissed her gently on the 
forehead 


“Well, I 


contractor 


named tell that 


She laid 


right 
to-morrow sg 


want you to go Thow 


you'll go to work 
her hand on his wus it rested on the arm of her chair. 
“It'll 


world,” she assured him earnestly. 


YM STOOVED to straighten a rug of bright braided 
colors—the last piece of ma’s handiwork. Va 


under ma’s chin and 


s all cheerfuller’n anythin’ else in the 


make 1 


put his hand caressing!) 
siniled down at her. 

“All dearlie, whatever you say 
told her simply He took his hat from the deer-horn 
rack. He turned it 
He hated to ma, but 
spelled a word at school just 


right, my goes,” he 


round in his hands 


had mis 


leave ever since he 
to let her go up ahead 
to please her 


Tubby 


he had never overlooked an opportunity 


With a patient little sigh he put on his hat 








purred and rubbed herself against his leg. Pa 
looked down at her and smiled a little. Seemed 
like comforting 
around his shoulders and 


“How I 


there was always 
Then he threw 
went down the 
You, Mollie Darling.” 
As the picket gate clicked behind him he heard a 
familiar metallic tap-tap-tap. He turned. It was ma 
tapping with her thimble on the window at him. His 
mind went back to the months before Em was born. 
It was then ma first began saying good-by that way 
when he would start to go to work. ; 


something 
back 
whistling 


steps Love 


She smiled now 
and made a brave attempt at waving 
her hand. Without ceasing to whistle, 
he waved back at her. Then he thrust 
his hands deep into his trouser pockets 
and walked rapidly away. 

Purpled by the light of the fast-set- 


ting sun, the mountains rose before 
him. With the fading light came the 


stillness of evening. He couldn't re 
member having known an 
ing over which such a hush seemed to 


ever even- 


hover. Seemed as though everything 
was just kind of listening. 

Dusk was becoming dark when he 
got back home. The lamp was lit and 


kim soon had supper on the- table. 
Ma’s returned cheerfulness thrilled him 


pleasantly. With Em on one side and 


him on the other, they pulled ma’s 
chair up to the table and put a stick 
of wood under each rocker so’s it 
wouldn’t tip. It was a merry moment. 

When they were seated at table a 
quietness fell. Pa’s tranquil eyes 


closed, and from his lips came simple, 
oft-repeated words of thanksgiving. 


URING the meal Em talked cheer 
D fully and beamed sunnily, but 

pa missed her customary fine 
Ma’s pain-lined 
look, and her weak 
happily in the conversation 
km. She did not eat any 
Neither did pa. 
supper ma 


color. face 
gratified 
joined 
made by 
thing. 

After consent 
to’ be made ready for bed until Em 
had cleared off the dishes and put the 
fringed tidy back in the center of the 


wore a 


voice 


wouldn't 


table. Some one might happen in. 
After they had put her to bed she 


asked pa to hand her the little shelf 
clock. She set the alarm at five. Va 
shouldn’t be late to work next 
ing if she could help it, she told them. 

After pa had lain down she asked 
him to call Em. When Em 
to the bed ma asked her to bring pa’s 
overalls and put them on the foot of 
the bed, so’s they’d be handy for him 
in the morning. 

When morning came ma 
But she had pa 


mort- 


came up 


was Worse 


prop her up in bed 


and put her gray shawl over’ her 
shoulders She was watching him 
dress. 
“It’s just too bad, pa, that I can't 
vet your breakfast!” she told him regretfully “T’ve 


always just loved to get breakfast.” 
Pa was putting on his overalls and did not reply. 
“We'll forty year,” she went on, 

“and there’s mighty few mornin’s you’ve* had break 

fast cooked by Her face settled 

into lines of peaceful recollection 

in his quiet 


soon be married 
anyone, only me!” 


“Yes, my dearlie.” said pa voice, pull 


ing his suspenders over his drooping shoulders, “and 
same kind of breakfast.” 


mighty always the 


Ilis voice was gently 


near 
reminiscent 


" is, I've most always fried either bacon and 
eggs or ham and eggs and made biscuits and 
coffee.” she went on, getting her breath with 


difficulty ‘Come here, pa, and let me straighten that 


gallus for you In all these forty year you ain't 
learnt how to put on yvour galluses straight!” 
He went up softly to the bed. She reached out 


with a hand weaker than it had been yesterday and 
straightened the suspender 
him a little push. 

“Now ain't you 
1 did?’ 


the neat patches on his clean, worn overalls. 


Then she playfully gave 
glad T patched them overalls when 
she asked, looking with housewifely pride at 

“I’m glad for ever’ blessed thin’ you ever done, m) 
dear,” he told her. He 
that was already firmly 
pain in his eyes 


stooped to fasten his shoe 


tied, and she did not see the 








a 
ed 
1g 
1d 
ve 





“Now you're all dressed, you and Em can dress me,” 
she said, pushing aside the bedclothes. 

Pa stooped over her and tenderly brushed a strand 
of hair from her eyes. “My dear, it ‘pears to me 
Funny 
j used to think that when it was as black as a crow’s 
wing, and now that it’s all silverlike I wonder how 
I used to like the black so well,” he said with the 
sincerity of one whose compliments are few. 


A LOOKED up at him with a pleased smile, her 
eyes softening. 


“Don’t you think you'd bebiee etns in bed to 
day, ma?” he asked haltingly, a note of pleading in 
his voice. He knew she was fearful that if she didn't 
get up he would hate to go to work. 

“Indeed, I don’t think any such a-thin’! Why, if 
my breath wa’n’t so short and fluttery Pd be out in 
the kitchen this minute a-gettin’ your breakfast for 
you.” She stretched out her hands to him to help 


that yours is the purtiest hair I ever seen! 


her up, saying: 

“J don’t believe I'll go into the other room just 
yet, though—-so you needn’t dress me. You can pull 
my chair over by the window where I can look at 
the mountains.” 

“All right, my dearlie,” he said, helping her to a 
sitting position on the edge of the bed. He pulled 
up her chair close to the bed, and over it he spread 
a log-cabin quilt, the blocks of which were made 
mostly of scraps of her wedding dress and iim’s 
little-girl clothes. Then he lifted her carefully into 


” 


“Now who is he?’’ 
wondered madame. 
“1 tink me I know 
ever’body in ze 
Colonie Francaise, 
but never before have 
I seen such a 
melancolie’’ 










ONSIEUR DEJOIE— 

(Murmurs of astonishment from Madame 
Dejoie’s faithful subjects and cries of wonder : 
“What? You are going to begin with him?”) 

Hélas, mesdames! And hélas, messieurs! It may 
be that grief has upset me, knowing so well as I 
do that this is the last adventure of Mme. Dejoie. 
queen of the Restaurant Dejoie, so pleasantly, se 
agreeably situated on West Twenty-sixth Street in the 
shade of the Sixth Avenue L. 

But let me see. Where was I? ... Ah, yes, 
yen, Yeu... . 

M. Dejoie was in the basement, counting out 
his money, while madame sat at her desk upstairs 
dispensing smiles of honey. And having thus bemused 
the muses, I will add that it was half past seven on 
a mild spring night when suddenly the restaurant door 
opened and in stalked a young and tragic Frenchman. 

“Now, who is he?’ wondered madame. She watched 
him from her throne while he gazed uncertainly around 
the room. “I t’ink me I know everbody in ze Colonie 
Francaise, but never before have I seen such a mel 
ancolie !” 

Apparently then for the first time he caught sight 
of her desk. He threaded his way among the maze 
of tables and stood before the bright grill of madame’s 
cage, and the far, far brighter grill of her eyes. 

“Well, m’sieur?”’ she asked. 

“Madame,” said he, speaking sadly in French, “I 
have called to inquire if you would conduct a lottery 
for me.” 

“A lottery?’ she gasped. “But no, m’sieur! It 1s 
4 ting prohibit’ by law in ze States United !” 

“I do not mean a grand lottery,” he hastened to 
assure her. “I mean a little lottery—a—what do you 
call it?—a ‘rutile’ 

“A “riffle” m’sieur,” she kindly corrected him 
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the big chair and tenderly wrapped the quilt around 
her feet and legs and put a pillow at her back and 
one under her head. 

A wave of gratitude swept through him. He'd had 
lots of things to be thankful for, but there’d never 
been anytbing that made him feel so blessed as the 
privilege of taking care of her now. She wouldn't 
know how to get along without him! 

He pulled the chair over by the window, surrepti 
tiously tipping far back the mirror on the old-fash- 
ioned bureau. She might see herself different from 
what he did—she never even liked a calico dress after 
it faded a little. 

She smiled peacefully and laid her head back among 
the pillows and looked toward the mountains, lilac 
hued in the distance. He stood back of her looking 
at the mountains, too. 

“It ain’t any wonder David set so much store by 
the hills, pa,” said she, her strong face lighting. 

“No,” answered pa thoughtfully. “Seems like I 
never look over at them and catch the kind o’ cop- 
pery color o’ the light on the plain places and the 
shadows in the hollows but what, somehow or other, 
I feel mightily helped up—’specially if I’m a little 
bothered about anythin’.” 


HEY watched the mountains in quiet under- 
standing. The first shaft of the sun flashed 
its color through a shadow and gilded their 


dim splendor into living gold. ’a’s patient eyes 
brightened and he felt wonderfully comforted. Even 


} If madame will be so kind.” 

She thoughtfully made change for a waiting cus 
tomer, meanwhile sizing up this pale and tragic young 
Frenchman who had seated himself by her desk and 
was giving Louis a most frugal order. 

“But what is it, m’sieur,” she asked, “that you have 
desire to riffle?” 

“My masterpiece !” 

“Your masterpiece?” 
“My ‘Happiness’!” And he handed her an envelope 
with a fine, hopeful grief and started on his onion 
soup like a drowning man grasping at straws. 


ADAME opened the envelope and drew out a 
M photograph. And (leaning over her shapely 

shoulder in the spirit) we, too, will look and 
see What we can see. 

It was the picture of a statue composed of two 
figures. One was standing upon the other’s neck. The 
upright figure, tinted green, was feminine. She was 
playing a harp and was singing. But the prostrate 
figure, mottled in red, looked horribly worried and 
seemed to be in the throes of contortion. At the base 
of the group the single word “Bonheur” had been 
chiseled—“Bonheur,” that is to say, “Happiness.” 
And in the corner of the card were the name and 
address of the artiste, Jean Narcisse, 17 Rue Moulin. 

“Well,” said M. Narcisse, finishing his soup with a 
mournful emphasis, “what de you think of it?’ 

“Merveilleux !” exclaimed tadame. 

Paternal pride arousing him from his sad estate, the 
young man cleared his throat three times, once like 
Rodin, once like Phidias, and once like Michelangelo. 

“M’sieur made him, zen?” asked madame. 

“Tam the sculptor, yes.” 

“And you come from Paris?’ she asked, looking at 
the address in the corner. 

“From Paris, yes.” And, paternal pride so soon for 
gotten, he drew a sigh which. any draftsman might 
have envied. 


“A ‘riffle,’ yes, yes! 


thought madame, and 
she looked at the hungry young Frenchman with 
growing sympathy. For (a secret to tell) madame’s 
spirit often chafed against the confines of cash books 


“Zese poor yong artistes!” 


and cabbages. Cnee she had even sent an anonymous 
story to the “Courrier” (which was much too good to 
be printed), and once again she had bought a sketch 
book and had toiled in seeret until she could draw a 
cup and saucer which could be distinguished from 
either a lighthouse or a hive of bees. And having 
paid these tributes to the beaux arts, what more natu 
ral than a feeling of fraternity for this young sculptor 
who had achieved such a wonderful statue and who 
had acquired a hunger more wonderful still? 

“You understand the allegory?” he asked. 

“Ze allegory?” breathed madame. “Tell him to me, 
m’sieur !” 

“The green figure represents the human race. I 
have used green marble to signify youth and the 
springtime of the world. The recumbent figure rep 
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if there were a passing within the shadow, anyone 
could see what a shadow was. 

After breakfast pa came in to kiss ma good-by. 

“You’ve never missed kissin’ me good-by mornin’s 
and noontimes in all the years o’ our married life, 
pa,” she said. Gently she pulled his face down against 
hers and held it there a second. “We was happier’n 
most folks, I reckon.” 

“We ain’t had no cause to complain, ma. We was 
blessed all along the way—and it was such a pleas- 
ant, peaceful way.” 


EITHER noticed the use of the past tense nor 
N the fact that their voices had taken on a new 
tenderness. Each held to the other’s hands, and 
they looked long into each other's eyes, the peaceful 
blue in his meeting the dusky shadows in hers. 
Drawing in a quick little breath, she settled her- 
self back among the pillows and said briskly: “Didn't 
I hear the whistle, pa? Don’t be late to work!” 
“By George, maybe you did hear it! I'd better be 
a-movin,” he said, and went quickly out of the room. 
Walking around the house, he came up the back 
steps into the bathroom, where he slowly took off 
his overalls. He thought what a long time it hed 
been since he had told a lie—not since he fished all 
one Sabbath morning and told his father he had been 
to Sabbath school. But lie or no lie, he did not in- 
tend to go to work that day. Hanging the overalls 
on a hook, he was turning away, when he suddenly 
caught up the garment (Continued on page 34) 
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resents human 
passions—where- 
fore the redness and 
the mottles. The hu- 
man race, having tri- 
umphed over passion, 
lifts her face to the 
sun and = sings as 
you see in the statue. 
And the result is 
‘Bonheur’ — the title 
of the group.” 

“Merveilleux!” re 
peated madame, 
again lapsing un- 
consciously into 
Freneh. Almost 
mechanically s he 
made change for an 
other group of wait- 
ing customers and 
then once more she 
turned to the gifted 
sculptor by her side. 

“And you come to 
ze States United to 
sell heem?’ she 
asked, picking up the 
photograph. 

He sighed like a tempest at sea. “For six weeks now 
have I been here,” he woefully told her. “I have a 
studio where my statue reposes, but not one single 
offer have I been able to secure. Two or three have 
seen it, but no one wants to buy. I call it ‘Bonheur.’ 
Hélas, I should have called it ‘Malheur’! For to 
bring it here it took almost my last sou, and now—so 
far from home—with Bonheur like a stone around the 
neck—” He made a gesture more eloquent than 
money—“I want to riffle him,” he sadly said, and 
sadly he applied himself to the rosbif au jus which 
Louis had placed before him. 

“Ze pore yo’ng artiste!” murmured madame, her ten- 
der heart turning within her as she watched him start 
on the beef. And, looking down at the picture of his 
masterpiece, a sudden determination took possession 
of her and warmed her through and through. “Yes,” 
she muttered, “I mus’ help him if I can. But ze on'y 
way to help him is to make his statue talk’ about from 
one end of ze country to ze opposite—like anuzzer 
‘September Morning.’ And to do it I mus’ give it ze 
I mus’ give it ze puff-puff! I mus’ be 
what zey call a pressing agent, and if I cannot press 
him into fame and fortune, why, zen my name isn’ 
Gaby Dejoie—c’est tout !” 






























boom-boom ! 


problem before Mme. Dejoie! Consider its 

enormity. the difficulty of its details, the almost 
impossibility of its tout ensemble. 

And you, mesdumes, more subtle than many mes 


A’ messieurs;, think, think for a moment of the 
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sieurs, reflect upon the task before poor madame. How 
would you, for instance, have proceeded in a matter so 


unique? Here was a statue unknown, by a sculptor 
unheard of, and it was necessary to give it a hundred 
thousand dollars’ worth of advertising, free, gratis, 


and (as the novelists say) for nothing. 

“But all ze same,” reflected madame, bending over 
the photograph, “zere is a way—somewhere. For have 
I not always found it so?” 

Well, then! 


“Suppose,” she thought—‘suppose we do have a 
rifle! We will have ze statue brought to ze restau 


rant and I will sell chances from one cent to five dol 
lars. Zen we could have a lawsuit over ze winner, and 
ever’one would read it in ze paper.” ? 


UT here objections began to hurl themselves like 
old shoes at a wedding. “Yes, yes,” sighed ma- 


dame. “It would take much time, and my cus- 
tomers would not like it to be held up for chances. 
And ze lawyer would advertise himself instead of ze 
statue, and when ze air had clear’ from smoke ze 
lawyer would have all ze glory and all ze statue and 
all ze money, too!” 

She stared at the photograph with concentration 
redoubled. 

“How would it be,” she thought, “to hire a store on 
Broadway and set up ze images zere? We would 
put it in ze window and take out ze glass. A 
big crowd would soon appear. Zen in ze store 
we would have a ventriloquist, and when ze 
crowd was staring at ze statue, ze red figure 
below would suddenly cry “Take from my 
neck your foots, you big, green lobster 
above!’ La-la! And ze ventriloquist could 
even make ze green girl sing as well!” 

A ravishing plan, but here again 
difficulties arose like crows in a 
cornfield when the gun goes bang! 
There would be the rent of the 
Broadway store, the expense of 
taking out the glass window and 
hiring the ventriloquist, and even 
then the gendarmes might stop 
the proceedings before they had 
fairly begun, because of the col- 
lection of a crowd. 

Ah, no, that wouldn’t do. 

Madame drew a deep breath of 
thought. 

“If we could on'y get him 
started!” she despaired, returning 
to the photograph. “What a sub- 
jec’ for ze caricature! Zis red 
illness wiv his neck underfoot he 
could be M’sieur Murphy, and ze 
green figure could be Mademoiselle 
New York City. Or ze ugly one 
below could be Huerta, and ze 
victor could be ze President Wil- 
son. Or it could even be ‘Votes for 
Womens’! Yes, yes, if we could on’y get him started! 
If we could on'y t’row him in ze public eye!” 

But the public eye is a difficult target to hit, as mil- 
lions and millions have found to their cost since this 
wise and wary world began to wag. 

“If madame—” began the tragic young sculptor be- 
side her. 

“Oh, m’sieur, will you not be quiet!” she implored 
him. “I am t’inking of a way to make your fortune. 


" 


Please zerefore do not interrup’ me so! 


, | SHERE was a note of authority in her voice 
which made him subside and, touched by his 
obedience, madame leaned over toward him. “I 

have done harder t’ings zan zis, m’sieur,’ she gently 


assured him. “Some day perhaps I will tell you. But 
for ze present—” 
She bent over the photograph again. “If I could 


make ever’body t’ink of Bonheur ever’ time zey went 
to bed,” she pondered, “or ever’ time zey get up. Or 
ever’ time zey eat—”’ She looked around the restau- 
rant. “Or ever’ time zey drink—” 

In a far corner she saw one of her customers hold- 
ing a glass of water up to the light and unconsciously 
her mind returned to business. “Is his glass dirty?” 
she thought. “Is zere somet’ing in ze water—” 

Ah-h-h-h-h! 

“Something inthe water ! 
What, for instance?’ 

Madame turned up her eyes for a moment and then, 
quite involuntarily, she clapped her hands and turned, 
radiant as a star, to the eagerly waiting young man 
by her side. 

“T have it!” she whispered in tense excitement. 

“Mon Dieu!” M. Narcisse. “You have it? 
Then give it to me!” 


ME. DEJOIE called for a glass of water. 
M “You see zis?’ she asked. 
“Yes, yes!” 

“Zen consider. Ever’ man, woman, and infant in zis 
great city will drink water in some form to-day. Is 
it not so?’ 

“Yes, yes.’ 


Something in the water!... 


exclaimed 


JUNE 


where does it 
from a great 
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“And zis water, from 
tell m’sieur. It come’ 
Central Park.” 

“I have seen it; yes!” 

“You have seen it? Bien! Zen you will know zat 
an unfortunate man could ver’ well jump in zat reser- 
voir, and wiv one big splash end all!” 

“But, madame,” objected M. Narcisse, after an un 
easy pause, “you do not think my affairs sufficiently 
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come? I will 
reservoir in ze 


desperate- 
“Me? I t'ink nossing! Listen, m’sieur! Let us 
picture to ourselves a mos’ unhappy man. He has a 


photograph of your masterpiece Bonheur—” 


“You think 
Bonheur would , — 
make him un- ei 

























happy?” 
“M’sieur! I 


beg of you! He 
has ze_ photo- 


graph and ze al- 
legory touch him 
to ze quick. ‘I 
have never con- 
quer’ my pas- 
sions,’ he says, 
‘and so I can 


oi 


**Reading about it in the papers, eh?’’ demanded 
the other, looking around at the overstrewn floor. 
‘‘And, by jing, if he isn’t wearing the raincoat yet!’’ 


And jus’ zen, desperate 


” 


never be happy.’ What pity! 
and moody, he strikes ze water wiv his eye 

“He sees the reservoir?” 

“He sees ze reservoir; yes, yes! ‘I can 
happy,’ he says, ‘so why should I live? 
tought strikes him—” 

“He contemplates a drowning?” 

“At ze least. He draws a pencil from his pocket and 
writes his sentiments on ze photograph of Bonheur. 
‘I have never conquer’ my and so I can 
never be happy. Good-by, ever’body.” 

“Ha!” exclaimed M. Narcisse. 

“And zen he put ze photograph back in his pocket 

“It will be wet when they find him,” the other ob- 


never be 
A terrible 


passions, 


‘jected. “The colors will run—” 

“He put’ it back in his pocket, I say, and zen in a 
frenzy he divest’ himself of his coat and his pan- 
taloons !” 


“Quel diable!” 
“And zen—splash !” 
“Ah, yes!” 


“And zere you are,” said madame. “Presen’ly ze 


gendarme discover ze clothes of ze poor suicide. Zey 
seek to identify him. His pockets are search’. But 


Jonheur, 
m'sieur! 


ting zey find is ze photograph of 
And, ah, 


ze on’y 
bearing your name and address. 
Imagine, if you can, ze sensation!” 


“WT IS a wonderful plan,” thoughtfully admitted M. 

I Narcisse, speaking always in French, “but—” 

“Consider ze columns and columns in ze news 

papers!” cried Mme. Dejoie. “‘Suicide in reser 
voir!’ ‘Photograph of Bonheur ze on'y clue!’ Wiv a 
picture of your masterpiece in ever’ paper! And ever’ 
body talking of zis wonderful statue which make’ ze 
poor man drown himself!” 

“It is true I would never have thought of it,” said 
M. Narcisse, “but—” 

“Ze whole city would talk of it! 
nossing You t'ink zey 


Zey would dis- 


cuss else! would drink ze 
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water? But what else to do? A sensation wizout 
parallel, m’sieur !” 

“But—” 

“Zey would have to drain ze reservoir 

“But—” 

“And if ze body was not discover’, zey would have to 
search ze mains! And all ze time ever’one would be 
talking about Bonheur, and your fame and your for. 
tune would be establish’ forever!” 

M. Narcisse was silent for an interval, and though 
his face was troubled, it was plain to see that he was 
uneasily enjoying a prospect so pleasing. 

“Of course,” mused madame, “I know it sounds ver’ 
wrong to get all ze world worked 
up on such a worry. But sitting 
here at my desk, m’sieur, I some- 
times tink of ze difficulties of 
zose poor artistes who try to write, 
or to draw, or to follow ze beaux 
arts. And you know what I some- 
times t’ink? I t’ink ze world is a 
. big, strong man, wiv a number 
\ twelve boot, and he is always hid- 

ing jus’ around ze corner to hand 
ze poor yo’ng artiste a—what-you- 
eall-it?—a good, swif’ kick in ze 


bridges! Well, zen! Sometimes 
ze artiste kicks back! Voila ze 
kick-back !” And beaming down 


upon the utterly flabbergasted M. 
Narcisse, madame smiled her 
sweetest smile. “Well, m’sieur?’ 
she said. “What you t’ink of my 
plan?” 


“Ah, madame,” he stammered, 
“it is a plan magnificent. But I 
think it contains one serious, one 
fatal flaw—” 

“And zat is?” 

“I do not think we would be 
able to find a man who would be 
willing to drown himself. Is 
it not so?” 


ADAME stared at him and 
then she raised both shoul- 


ders. In the same disdain- 

ful silence she received the money 

of the last departing diners, and 

then returned to the mutely plead- 

ing M. Narcisse. 

“But no,” she 
not his fault. 


thought. “It is 
All men are so. 
Because he’s a man his head has 
grown big; it rattles a_ little.” 
And in the patient tone that a 
mother uses when telling her first- 
born that he cannot have the moon 
for a teething ring, she said: 
“Drown himself, m’sieur? Why 
should a man drown himself? 
Wouldn’t the result be jus’ the same if you put his 
bank and make it look as if he had 
Wouldn’ it even add much to ze 


clothes on ze 
drown’ himself? 
mystery ?” 
“Jarnibleu !” cried M. Narcisse. 
“Well, zen! Well, zen!” cried Mme. Dejoie. 
is ze pen and here is ze ink! Let 


phe te graph ° 


ND now, to my gieat distress, I must speak of a 

A delicate subject. Let us therefore follow M. 

Narcisse outside the restaurant so that the dark- 

ness may hide the blushes which will presently mantle 
my brow. 

Forgive me, mesdames. Your pardon, 
But you see those dark gray pantaloons which en- 
circle the classic limbs of M. Narcisse? 7 

Eh, eh! He has no others! And now the murder’s 


“Here 
us prepare ze 


messieurs. 


out! 
He has no others, mesdames! He has no others, 
messieurs! And he has no money wherewith to pur- 


chase an extra pair! 

But the night is dark; the air is mild; his rainr 
coat’s long; and in the mazes of Central Park there 
are shadows discreet toward which a man of genius 
may slowly guide himself while his mind is engaged 
in grand but somber thoughts. 

“And what if I do divest myself of these, my only 
mused M. Narcisse. “Better to be with 
fame and a sans-culotte than to be costumed comme 
il faut and unknown to all the world. For with fame 
and with money come all the desirable 
things of life, including—yes, if I wish it—the ward- 
robe of kings! For Mme. Dejoie is right: it is neces- 
sary that I should have what she calls ‘ze puff-puff.’” 
And striding toward a particularly dark clump of 
trees near the reservoir, he cried in his heart: “Then 
vive ‘ze puff-puff!’ A bas les pantaloons!” 

tefore such devotion to arts and letters a stranger 
must stand abashed. And while we stand abashed 
with eyes averted, M. Narcisse is blotted from sight 
in the darkness. After an interval he reappears and 
approaches the reservoir. On the bank he places a 
pair of dark gray pan- (Continued on page 30) 


pantaloons? 


comes money, 
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Cleveland Characteristics 
Chapter Ill of “Abroad at Home’”’ 


American Ramblings, Observations, and Adventures 


EFORE leaving home we were presented with 

a variety of gifts, ranging all the way from 

ear muffs to advice. Having some regard for 

the esthetic, we threw away the ear muffs, de- 
termining to buy ourselves fur caps when we should 
need them. But the advice we could not throw away ; 
it stuck to us like a poor relation. 

In the parlor car, on the way from Buffalo to Cleve- 
land, our minds got running on sad subjects. 

“We have come out to find interesting things—to 
have adventures,” said my blithe companion. “Now sup- 
posing we go on and on @&#@4rething happens. What 
will we do then? The publishers will have spent all 
this money for our traveling, and what will they get?” 

I told him that, in such an event, we would make 
up adventures. 

“What, for instance?’ he demanded. 

I thought for a time. Then I said: 

“Here's a good scheme—we could begin now, right 
here in this car. You act like a crazy map. I will 
be your keeper. You run up and down the aisle shout- 
ing—talk wildly to these people—stamp on your hat— 
do anything you like. It will interest the passengers 
and give us something nice to write about. And you 
could make a picture of yourself, too.” 


Seeking Excitement 

NSTEAD of appreciating that suggestion he was an- 
| noyed with me, so I ventured something else. 

“How would it be for you to beat a policeman on 

the helmet?’ 

He didn’t care for that either. 

“Why don’t you think of something for yourself to 
do?’ he said, somewhat sourly. 

“All right,” I returned. “I'm willing to do my share. 
I will poison you and get arrested for it.” 

“If you do that,” he criticized, “who will make the 
pictures?” 

I saw that he was in a humor to find fault with 
anything I proposed, so I let him ramble on. He had 


a regular orgy of imaginary disaster, running all the 











Chamber of Commerce representatives were with us 
until we went to our rooms late at night. But at our 
rooms they left us, merely taking the precaution to lock us in 


By Julian Street 
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way from train wrecks, in which I was killed and he 
was saved only to have the bother and expense of ship- 
ping my remains home, to fires in which my notebooks 
were burned up, leaving on his hands a lot of superb 
but useless drawings. 


What They Were Afraid Of 


FTER a time he suggested that we make up a list 
A of the things we had been warned of. I did not 
wish to do it, but, acting on the theory that fever 
must run its course, I agreed, so we took paper and 
pencil and began. It required about two hours to get 
everything down, beginning with Aches, Actresses, Ade- 
noids, Alcoholism, Amnesia, Arson, ete., and running 
on, through the alphabet to Zero weather, Zolaism, 
and Zymosis. 

After looking over the category, my companion said: 

“The trouble with this list is that it doesn’t present 
things in the order in which they may reasonably be 
expected to occur. For instance, you might get zymosis, 
or attempt to write like Zola, at almost any time, yet 
those two dangers are down at the bottom of the list. 
On the other hand, things like actresses, alcoholism, 
and arson seem remote. We must rearrange.” 

I thought it wise to give in to him, so we set to work 
again. This time we made two lists: one of general 
dangers—things which might overtake us almost any- 
where, such as scarlet fever, hardening of the arteries, 
softening of the brain, and “road shows” from the New 
York Winter Garden; another arranged geographically, 
according to our route. Thus, for example, instead of 
listing Elbert Hubbard under the letter “H,” we ele- 
vated him to first place, because he lives near Buf- 
falo, which was our first stop. 

I didn’t want to put down Hubbard’s name at all— 
I thought it would please him too much if he ever 
heard about it. I said to my companion: 

“We have already passed Buffalo. And, besides, 
there are some things which the instinct of  self- 
preservation causes one to recollect without the aid of 
any list.” 

“IT know it,” he returned, stubbornly, “but, in the 
interest of science, I wish this jist to be complete.” 

So we put down everything: Elbert Hubbard, Her- 
bert Kaufman, Eva Tanguay, Upton Sinclair, and all. 

A few selected items from our geographical list may 
interest the reader as giving him some idea of the loca- 
tions of certain things we had to fear. For example, 
west of Chicago we listed Oysters, and north of Chi- 
eago Frozen Ears and Frozen Noses—the latter two 
representing the dangers of the Minnesota winter. So 
our list ran on until it reached the point where we 
would cross the Great Divide, at which place the word 
was writ large. 


Speaking of Boosting 

RECALL now that, according to our geographical 
I arrangement, there wasn’t much to be afraid of 

until we got beyond Chicago, and that the first thing 
we looked forward to with real dread was the cold in 
Minnesota. We dreaded it more than arson, because if 
some one sets fire to your ear or your nose, you know 
it right away, and can send in an alarm, but cold is 
sneaky. It seems, from what they say, that you can go 
along the street, feeling perfectly well, and with no idea 
that anything is going wrong with you, until some 
experienced resident of the place touches you upon the 
arm and says: “Excuse me, sir, but you have dropped 
something.” Then you look around, surprised, and 
there is your ear, lying on the sidewalk. But that is 
not the worst of it. Before you can thank the man, or 
pick your ear up and dust it off, some one will very 
likely come along and step on it. I do not think they 
do it purposely; they are simply careless about where 
they walk. But whether it happens by accident or 
design, whether the ear is spoiled or not, whether or 
not you be wearing your ear at the time of the occur- 
rence—in any there is something exceedingly 
offensive, to the average man, in the idea of a total 
stranger’s walking on his ear. 

I mention this to point a moral. However prepared 
we may be, in life, we are always unprepared. How- 


“Boosters” 


case 





ever informed we may be, we are always uninformed. 
We gaze up at the sky, dreading to-morrow’s rain, and 
slip upon to-day’s banana peel. We move toward 
Cleveland dreading the Minnesota winter which is yet 
far off, having no thought of the “booster,” whom we 
believe to be still farther off. And what happens? We 
step from the train, all innocent and trusting, and 
then, ah! then ; . P , ‘ ! 

If it be true, indeed, that the “booster” flour- 
ishes more furiously the farther west you find him, 
let me say (and I say it after having visited Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, and Washington) that Cleveland must 
be newly located upon the map. For, if “boosting” 
is a Western industry, Cleveland is not an Ohio city, 
nor even a Pacific Slope city, but is an island out in 
the midst of the Pacific Ocean. 

Nor is this a mere opinion of my own. Upon the 
mastodontic brow of the Cleveland Chamber of Com- 
merce there hangs an official laurel wreath. The New 
York Bureau of Municipal Research invited votes from 
the secretaries of Chambers of Commerce and similar 
organizations in thirty leading cities, as to which of 
these bodies had accomplished most for its city, indus- 
trially, commercially, ete. Cleveland won. 


Recklessness of Not Living in Cleveland 
0 ONE who has caromed against the Cleveland 
N Chamber of Commerce will wonder that Cleve- 
land won. All other Chambers of Commerce I 
have met sink into desuetude and insignificance when 
compared with that of Cleveland. Where others merely 
“boost,” Cleveland “boosts” intensively. She can raise 
more bushels of statistics to the acre than other cities 
can quarts. And the more Cleveland statistics you 
hear, the more you become amazed that you do not live 
there. It seems reckless not to do so. The Cleveland 
Chamber of Commerce can prove this to you not merely 

with figures, but also with figures of speech. 
Take the matter of population. Everybody knows 
that Cleveland is the “Sixth City” in the United 
States, but not everybody knows that in 1850 she was 


i 


| 
: 


ee 
\~ AM IANNS . 
It is an Elizabethan building, with a heavy 


timbered front, suggesting some ancient, hospitable, 
London coffee house where wits of old were used to meet 
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forty-third Dut 
I have prepared some figures of my own which will, per 


The Chamber of Commerce told me that 


haps, give the reader some idea of Cleveland's magni 
tude. Cleveland is only a little smaller than Drague, 
while she has about 50,000 more people than Breslau 

If that not impress you with the city’s size, 
listen to this: Cleveland is actually twice as great, in 


does 


population, as either Nagoya or Riga! Who would 
have believed it? The thing seems incredible! l 
never dreamed that such a situation existed until I 


looked it up in the “World Almanac.” And some day. 
when I have more time, I intend to look up Nagoya 
and Riga in the atlas and find out where they are. 
The Chamber of Commerce gives me the further in 
formation that “Cleveland is the fifth Amerfean city in 
manufactures, and that she comes first ig the manu 
facture of steel ships, heavy machinery, wire and wire 
nails, bolts and nuts, vapor stoves, electric 
malleable castings, and telescopes”—a list which, by the 
way, sounds like one of Lewis Carroll’s compilations. 
The information that Cleveland is also the first cit) 
in the world in its record, per capita, for divorce, does 
not come to me from the Chamber of Commerce book 
let-—but probably the fact was not known when the 
booklet was printed. 
Besides being first 
in so many interesting 
fields, Cleveland is the 
second of the Great 
Lake cities, and is also 
second in “the value 
of its product of 
women’s outer wear- 
ing apparel and fancy 
knit goods.” 
It is, furthermore 
“the cheapest market in 
the North for pig iron.” 


The Slave ! 
HERE are other 
figures I could 
give (saving 


myself a lot of trouble, 
at the same time, be- 


carbons, 


cause I only have to 
copy them from a 
book), but I want to 
stop and let that pig 
iron statement sink 
into you as it sank 
into me when I first 


read it. I wonder if 
you knew it before? I 
am ashamed to admit 


it, but J did not. I 
didn’t consider where 
I could get my pig 
iron the cheapest. 
When I wanted a 
piece of pig iron I 
simply went out and 


bought it, at the 
nearest shop, right in 
New York. That is, I bought it in New York un- 
less I happened to be traveling when the craving came 
upon me. In that case I would buy a small supply 
wherever I happened to be—just enough to last me 
until I could get home again. I don't know how pig 
iron affects you, but with me it acts peculiarly. Some- 
times I go along for weeks without even thinking of 
it; then, suddenly, I feel that I must have 
at once—even if it is the middle of the night. Of 
course a man doesn’t care what he pays for his pig 
iron when he feels like that. But in my soberer mo 
ments I now realize that it is best to be economical in 
such matters. The wisest plan is to order enough pig 
iron from Cleveland to keep you for several months, 
being careful to notice when the supply is running 
low, so that you can order another case. 

Apropos of this let me say here, in 
many inquiries as to what the nature of this work of 
mine would be, that I intend it to be “useful as well 
as ornamental”—to quote the happy phrase coined by 
James Montgomery Flagg. That is, I intend not only 
to entertain and instruct the reader but, where oppor 
tunity offers, to give him the benefit of good sound 
advice, such as I have just given with regard to the 
purchasing of pig iron. 


The Pink of Hospitality 


ECAUSE I have told you so much about the Cham 
B ber of Commerce you must not assume that the 
Chamber of Commerce was with 
while we were in Cleveland, for that 
True, Chamber of Commerce representatives were with 
us all the first day and until we went to our rooms, 
late at night. But at our rooms they left us, merely 
taking the precaution to lock us in. No attempt was 
made to assist us in undressing or to hear our prayers 
or tuck us into bed. Once in our rooms we were left 
to our own devices. We were allowed to read a little, 
if we wished, to whisper together, or even to amuse 
ourselves by playing with the fixtures in the bathroom. 
On the morning of the second day they came and let 


some 


response to 


us constantly 
is not the case. 


C@eatLigr’s FeR JRE 8.3, 


us out, ane took us te see a lot of interesting and edi 
fving sights, but in the afternoon they turned us loose 
for 
large while they attended to their mail. 

We made use of the freedom thus extended to us 
by presenting several letters of introduction to Cleve 


land us to various clubs, 


On the Bodily Habits of Clubs 
LMOSTevery large city in the country has one solid, 
dignified old club, occupying a solid, dignified old 
building on a corner near the busy part of town. 
The building is always recognizable, even to a stranger. 
It suggests a fine excellent wine 
and a great variety of good cigars in prime condition. 
In the front of such a club there are large windows 
of plate glass, back of which the passer-by may catch 
a glimpse of a trim white mustache and a silk hat. 
Looking at the outside of the building, vou know that 
there is a large, high-ceiled room, at the front, dark 
in color and containing spacious leather chairs, which 
should (and often do) contain aristocratic gentlemen 
who have attained years of discretion and positions 
of importance. One feels cheated if, on entering, one 


a couple of hours, allowing us to roam about at 


gentlemen, who took 


cuisine, an cellar, 





In this charming, homelike old building with its 

grandfather’s clock, its Windsor chairs, and its open wood 
fires, a visitor finds it hard to realize that he is in the ‘‘West’’ 
fails to encounter a member carrying a malacea stick 
and wearing waxed mustaches, spats, and a gardenia. 
The Union Club of New York is such a club: so is the 
Pacific Union of San the Chicago 
Club; and so, I fancy, from my glimpse of it, is the 
Union Club of Cleveland. 


A Goodly Fellowship 


l* THE larger cities there is usually another club, 


Francisco: so is 


somewhat less formal in architecture, decoration, 

and spirit, and given over, broadly speaking, to the 
younger men—though 
duplication of membership between the first mentioned 
and the second. The Tavern of Cleveland is of the sec 
ond type; so is the Saturn Club of Buffalo, of which 
I spoke in a former chapter. Almost every good-size’| 
city has, likewise, its university club, its athletic 
club, and its country club clubs vary a 
good deal in character, but athletic clubs and country 
clubs are in general pretty true to type. 

But, besides such clubs as these, one finds, here and 
there, in the United States, a few charac 
ter more unusual. Cleveland has three unusual clubs 
the Rowfant. a book collector’s club; the Chagrin Val 
ley Hunt Club, at Gates Mills, near the city, and the 
Hermit Club. Were it not for the fact that I detest 
the words “artistic’ and “bohemian,” I should appl) 
them to the Hermit Club. It is one of the few clubs 
outside New York, Chicago, and San Francisco possess 
ing its own house and made up largely of men follow 
ing the arts or interested in them. Like the Lambs of 
New York, the Hermits give shows in their clubhouse, 
but the Lambs’ is a club of actors, authors, composers. 
stage managers, ete., while the Hermit Club is made 
up, so far as the theatre is concerned, of amateurs 
amateurs having among them sufficient talent to write 
and act their own shows, desigh their own costumes, 


there is often a good deal of 


University 


clubs of a 
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print their own scenery, compose their own music, and 


even play it, too—for there isan orchestra of members 
1 have never seen a Hlermits’ show, and Lam sorry, for 
I have heard that they are worth Certainly 
their clubhouse is. It is an Elizabethan building, with 
a heavy timbered front, suggesting some ancient, hos 
pitable, London coffee where wits of old 
used to meet. This illusion is enhanced by the sup. 
roundings of the club, for it stands in an alley—or 
perhaps I had better say a narrow lane—and is hud 
dled down between the walls of taller buildings. 

The pleasant the exterior is fulfilled 
within. The ground floor rooms are low and cozy, and 
have a pleasant “rambling” 


seeing. 


house were 


promise of 


feeling—a step or two up 
The stairway, leading to the floor 
with a genial kind of narrowness 
“There is no one here with whom 
you'll mind rubbing elbows as you pass.” Ascending, 
you reach the main room, which occupies the entire 
upper floor. This room is the Hermit Club. It is here 
that members gather and that shows are given. Large. 
with dark panels, and heavy beams which spring up 
and lose themselves in warm shadows overhead, it is a 
room combining dignity with informality, 
And let me add that, 

my mind, such a 
combination is at once 
rare and desirable in 
a club building—or, 
for the matter of that, 
in a home or a human 
being. A club whieh 
is too informal is 
likely to seem trivial: 
a club dignified, 
austere. A club should 
neither seem to be a 
joke, nor yet a mau- 
soleum. If it be mag 
nificent, it should not, 
at least, overwhelm 
one with its magnifi 
cence; it should not 
chill with its 
grandeur, so that one 
lowers voice to 
a whisper and invol- 
untarily removes one’s 
hat. In 


here or down there. 
above, is narrow, 


that seems to say 


gracious 


. . to 


too 


one 


one’s 


some clubs a 
man leaves his hat 
upon his head or 
takes it off, as he pre- 
fers. In others 
tom demands that he 
remove it. Some men 
will argue that if you 
give a man 
in that matter he 
feels more at home; 
that if 
hat off 
events, 
home, 
leaves 


cus 


his choice 


others contend 
he takes his 
he will, at all 
look more at 
whereas, if he 
more as though he were in a hotel. 
There are many pleas- 
But I do 
not think that any club may be called pleasant in 
which a man is inclined to take off his hat instine 
tively because of an air of grim formality which he 
encounters on entering the door. To make an Irish 
bull upon this subject, one of the nicest things that 
I remember of the Hermit Club is that I don’t remem- 
ber whether we wore our hats while there or not. 

The Chagrin Valley Hunt Club lies in a pleasant val- 
ley which acquired its name through the error of a 
pioneer (General Moses Cleveland himself, if I remem 
ber rightly) who, when sailing up Lake Erie, landed 
at this point, mistaking it for the site of Cleveland, 
farther on, and was hence chagrined. Here, more than 
a hundred years ago, the little village of Gates Mills 
Was settled by men whose buildings, left behind them, 
still proclaim their New England origin. If ever I 
saw a Connecticut village outside the State of Connec 
ticut, that village is Gates Mills, Ohio. Low white 
farmhouses, with picturesque doorways and small win 
divided into many straggle pleasantly 
along on either side of the winding country 
there is even an old meeting house, with a spire such 
as you may see in many a New England hamlet. 


it on he will look 
These are matters of opinion. 
ant clubs which differ on this minor point. 


dows panes, 


road, and 


He Discovers Western Reserve 


4 I SHE old Gates house, which was built in 1812 by 
the miller from whom the place took its name, is 
passing a mellow old age as the house of the 

Hunt Club. In this charming, homelike old building 
with its grandfather's clock, its Windsor chairs, and its 
open wood fires, a visitor finds it hard to realize that he 
is actually in a portion of the country which is still re- 
ferred to, in New York, as the “West.” The Connecticut 
resemblance is accounted for by the fact that all this 
section of the country was in the Western Reserve, 
which belonged to, and was settled by, Connecticut. 

I knew nothing until then 


Thus travel teaches us! 
of the Western Reserve, (Continued on page 
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The Trouble Makers of 


HE commonest, as well as the gravest, mistake 

in human intercourse is that very human 

weakness of creating all other individuals in 

one’s own image. What “I like” I can see no 
reason but what everybody else should like. What is 
good for me is good for you. If I am fascinated by a 
certain book, I am astounded to learn that you do not 
like that book. If I find vegetarianism provocative of 
good health in me, ergo, it will be provocative of good 
health in you. If black coffee produces sleeplessness 
in me, I am appalled when you drink two cups of black 
coffee in the evening. 

When my wife and I fall out, it is because I ignore 
the fact that she feels, reasons, and acts in ways dif- 
ferent from my ways. She, likewise. makes the same 
mistake about me. Her entire family and mine may 
fail to patch the matter up, and, in the end, a judge, 
equipped with the wisdom of the race embodied in our 
law, may divorce us because we are different from 
each other—incompatible, in short. I once knew the 
dearest, sweetest, and most sympathetic of women, 
who was unable, when she lacked in appetite, to com- 
prehend that anybody else could be hungry. 


Useless Tragedy 

N THE same way different groups of people, of the 

same race and country, fail to understand one an- 

other. The cowboys of the open range never under- 
stood the settler with his barbed-wire fences. The 
East does not understand California to-day in her 
attitude on the Japanese question. The Kast thinks 
California is like the East and that Californians are 
like Easterners. In brief, the East recreates Cali- 
fornia in her own image. 

Since such mistakes of understanding are common 
among groups of people of the same breed and coun- 
try, it is patent that deeper and more disastrous mis- 
takes may be made among people of different races 
dwelling in different countries. 

The chief cause of our misunderstanding to-day 
of the Mexicans is that we have created them in our 
own American image. With a comfortable sense of 
fairness we have put ourselves inside the Mexicans, 
along with our morality, our democracy, anc all the 
rest of our points of view, and, accepting therefore 
that the Mexicans should think, feel, and act just as 
we would under similar circumstances, we are shocked 
to find out that they won't do anything of the sort. 
Instead of having our eyes opened by this cardinal 
error, we proceed to reason that their conduct should 
be made to become like our conduct, and that we 
should treat with them and deal with them as if they 
were still just like us, with a history behind them sim- 
ilar to ours, with institutions similar to ours, and with 
an ethic similar to ours. 

Here, in the portals of Vera Cruz, the talk about 
Mexico and Mexicans buzzes high all day long and far 
into the night. Never was there a more animated and 
indefatigable debating society. One listens to the talk 
and wonders what .it is all about, what bearing it has 
on the situation. I, for one, cannot comprehend how 
it is germane whether Madero was a patriot or a 
grafter: whether Huerta is a heroic figure of an In 
dian or a lunatic black Nero; whether Huerta mur 
dered Madero or Madero committed suicide; whether 
the Huerta government should have been recognized 
by the United States long ago or that United States 
intervention should have taken place long ago. 

What I see, with all this talk of little things fill 
ing my ears, is a torn and devastated Mexico, in 
which twelve million peons and all native and for 
eign business men are being injured and destroyed 
by the silly and selfish conduct of a few mixed 
breeds. I see a great, rich country, capable of sup 
porting in happiness a hundred million souls, being 
smashed to chaos by a handful of child-minded men 
Playing with the tragic tools of death made possible 
by modern mechanics and chemistry. 


A Republic Where Nobody Votes 


oo child-minded men are playing with the 
tools of giants. It is like a family of small 

children playing with sticks of dynamite on the 
front porch, in the basement, and up in the attic of 
their dwelling. One can see a hurry call sent into the 
hearest police station by the good citizens of the neigh 
borhood for a squad of police to take the dynamite 
away from the children. 

From garret to basement the dwelling of Mexico 
is being torn to pieces by the 
dynamite in the hands of the 
contending factions. The stay- 
at-home American listens to the 
slogans uttered by the various 
leaders of this anarchy, makes 
the mistake of conceiving the 
leaders in his own image and 
of thinking that “Liberty,” “Jus- 
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It is fair to assume that sometimes Huerta 
remembers and regrets his mistake in not killing 
Villa the time he had him backed up against a wall 


facing a firing squad. It was on this latter occasion that 
Huerta compelled Villa, on his knees, to beg Huerta for his life 


tice” and a “Square Deal” mean the same to them 
that they mean to him. 

Nothing of the sort. In the four centuries of Span 
ish and Mexican rule, liberty, justice, and the square 
deal have never existed, 
which nobody votes, 
strued as license. Its justice has consisted of an 
effort at equitable division of the spoils of an exploited 
people. That even thieves’ honor did not obtain among 
these thieves is shown by the numerous revolutions 
and dictatorships. Ina country where a man is legally 
considered guilty of a crime until he proves himself 
innocent, justice must mean an entirely different thing 
from what it means to an American. And so it is 
with all the rest of the bombastic and valorous phrases 
in the vocabulary of the Mexican. 

Now the foregoing must not be taken as a denial of 
any right or good in the people of Mexico. On the 
contrary. the great mass of the Mexicans have nothing 
to do with the matter at all: but, being different from 
the American, being unversed and uninterested in the 
affairs of government, they sit supinely back and let the 
petty handful of leaders despoil them and the country, 


Mexico is a republic in 
Its liberty has ever been con 


Proclivities 


LSQO. there have even been isolated cases of lead 
A ers, such as Juarez, to go no further, who were 
unimated by ideals somewhat resembling our 
own. In the Madero revolution there were similar 
men. The test of the matter is the whole matter, and 
the whole matter is that no measure of liberty, jus- 
tice, and the square deal has been achieved in all 
Mexico in the last four hundred years. 
There is all the difference in the world between 


fighting and government. Anybody and anything can 
fight. Dogs and cats, centipedes and scorpions fight. 
Fighting is a very primitive sort of exercise. Govern- 
ing is a high achievement, especially governing with 
peace and honesty and fair dealing, and this is some- 
thing which the Mexicans have never succeeded in 
doing from the day they broke away from Spain's pal- 
sied grasp. 

After the fall of Iturbide, in 1824, a republican 
constitution was adopted and promulgated. In the 
forty-seven years between 1821 and 1868 the form 
of government was changed ten times, federal re- 
publics, central republics, and dictatorships alternat- 
ing one with another. In those forty-seven years 
over fifty persons succeeded one another as presi- 
dents, dictators, and emperors. One authority states 
that in the same period there were three hundred 
attempts, more or less important, at revolution. 
Clearly, the Mexicans have demonstrated a penchant 
for fighting, but what they have not demonstrated 
is the high ability requisite for governing. 


The Turbulent Element 


pene the deeper read and widely traveled Ameri- 
can, able somewhat to refrain from seeing Mexico 

in his own image and in his image of his own 
country, is guilty of the error of seeing Mexico in 
the image of a Latin country. It should be under- 
stood at the outset that Mexico is not a Latin coun- 
try. Mexico is an Indian country. The people of 
Mexico are not Latins. They are Indians. And they 
are Indians, only somewhat resembling the Indians of 
the United States. They are not merely a different 
tribe. They are a different race of Indians. 

Sixty-five per cent of the inhabitants are pure In- 
dians; 15 per cent are pure Spanish, Americans, Eng- 
lish, and other foreigners. The remaining 20 per cent 
are mixed Indian and Spanish. It is this mixed 20 
per cent that, according to the stay-at-home American 
notion, constitutes the Mexican, and practically the 
totality of the Mexican population. 

And it is just precisely this 20 per cent half-breed 
class that foments all the trouble, plays childishly 
with the tools of giants, and makes a shambles and a 
chaos of the land. These “breeds” represent neither 
the great working class, nor the property-owning class, 
nor the picked men of the United States and Europe 
who have given Mexico what measure of exotie civili- 
’ are the predatory 
They produce nothing. They create nothing. 
They aim to possess a shirt, ride on a horse, and 
‘shake down” the people who work and the people who 
develop. 

These “breeds” do polities, issue pronunciamentos, 
raise revolutions or are revolutionized against by others 
of them, write bombastic unveracity that is accepted 
as journalism in this sad, rich land, steal pay rolls 
of companies, and eat out hacienda after hacienda as 
they pienic along on what they are pleased to eall 
wars for liberty, justice, and the square deal. 

They claim the government of Mexico is theirs, these 
gentlemen with shirts, on the backs of stolen horses. 
And government, to them, means just precisely the 
license to batten upon the labor and industry of the 
country. The trouble is, so lacking are they in the 
ability for government, that they cannot maintain for 
any length of time the battening government of their 
dreams. They continually quarrel over the division of 
the spoils, and fight among themselves for a monopoly 
of the governmental battening privilege. 


Devoid Even of Thieves’ Honor 


S I have said before, they are devoid even of 
A thieves’ honor. They cannot trust one another. 
They cannot believe one another. For once, each 
correctly conceives the next one in his own image. 
Awure, in his heart of hearts, that he wants nothing 
less than 100 per cent of the swag, that only by acci- 
dent could he ever be guilty of telling the truth to 
a fellow robber, that he is continually bent upon over- 
reaching and double-crossing his fellow comrades of 
looters, he cannot expect anything else from his fellows. 
To paraphrase Kipling, the consistency of these half- 
breeds is to know no shred of consistency. Because of 
this they are not even successful robbers. Tammany 
could give them cards and spades in the game they 
play and win out against them hands down. 

They are brave on occasion. But they are not coura- 
geous. Their honor and valor reside in their tongues. 
They are turncoats from moment 
to moment. They will dine in the 
homes of their gringo friends one 
evening. and, before daylight, go 
gunning for their gringo friends 
and for the pay rolls and gold 
watches of their gringo friends. 

They are what the mixed breed 
always is—neither fish, flesh, nor 


zation it possesses. These “breeds’ 


class. 
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fowl. They are neither white 
men nor Indians. Like the Eura- 
sian, they possess all the vices of 
their various commingled bloods 
and none of the virtues, 

It is impossible for the average 
American to understand them. 
Honor is one thing to them, an- 
other thing to an American; so 
likewise with truth, probity, and sincerity. There is 
no comprehending them by the rules of conduct and 
forms of reasoning habitual to the American. As a 
sample of this, I relate the following Federal explana- 
tion of the killing of six Americans at San Pedro, 
in the State of Chiapas. 


A Topsy-Turvy Attitude 


‘ | ‘HIS is the way the Mexican authorities explain 
the mishap: When the Americans took possession 
of Vera Cruz, the authorities in Chiapas, fearful 

for the safety of the handful of American small farm- 

ers because of the inflamed condition of the populace, 
sent a detachment of rurales to rescue them. When the 

Americans saw the armed body of rurales approaching, 

fearing they were about to be attacked, they barricaded 

themselves in one of their houses. So intent was the 
rescue party on saving them that a hot fire was opened 
on the house. For three hours the rurales toiled hero- 
ically at the task of rescue, pouring a heavy fire into 
the house from every side. At the end of this time, the 
six American men being dead, the rurales stormed the 
house and saved the lives of an American girl of eigh- 
teen and an American boy of fourteen, whom they 
bore away to be mobbed through the streets of Tuxtla 

Gutiérrez ere they were safely put in jail. 

Now it is not the killing that is the point of the illus- 
tration. It is the explanation made by the Mexicans 
of the horrible mistake made by the Americans in not 
understanding that the rurales were rescuing them. 
Surely no American brain nor north European brain 
could conceive such an explanation. Our reasoning 
processes are different. We could no more imagine 
that such an explanation would hold water than would 
we commit a three hours’ attack on persons we were 
trying to save. 

I should be inclined to doubt my harsh generaliza- 
tion on this half-breed class in Mexico were I alone in 
my opinion. It is because of this that I give the fol- 
lowing extract from the “Encyclopedia Britannica,” 
which epitomizes the condition of affairs obtaining in 
Mexico from the time of Mexico’s independence to the 
beginning of Diaz’s rational despotism : 

“On both sides in Mexico there was an element con- 
sisting of honest doctrinaires ; but rival military leaders 
exploited the struggles in their own interest, some- 
times taking each side successively; and the instabil- 
ity was intensified by the extreme poverty of the peas- 
antry, which made the soldiery reluctant to return to 
civil life, by the absence of a regular middle class, 
and by the concentration of wealth in a few hands, 
so that a revolutionary chief was generally sure both 
of money and of men.” 


The Self-Destroyers 


OT only is this half-caste class but one-fifth of 
N the total population of Mexico, but only a very 
small portion of this half-caste class is actively 
engaged in fomenting the anarchy that is destroying 
the country and merits the harsh strictures applied to 
it. Educated Mexicans assert that Huerta, Carranza, 
Villa, and Zapata do ‘hot represent more than one 
hundred thousand people. There is no such thing as 
a national movement or a popular movement. 
Here is a spectacle of fifteen millions of people, 
without equipment or ability for government, being 
harried and destroyed by a group of one hundred 
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thousand who likewise have neither equipment nor 
ability for government. Surely, there can be no dis 
cussion of this. What is is. What is is incontrovertt 
ble. And the unhappy situation of misgovernment in 
Mexico to-day is a fact and is incontrovertible. 


Two Indians at the Head of Mexico 
three millions of the half-castes. 


HERE are 
When they permit, as they de, by their pas 


sivity, the pernicious and anarchic activity of 
the small group of one hundred thousand of them, 
they are themselves negatively responsible for the 
present state of affairs. The point is that they like- 
wise have no aptitude for government. 

Heavens, when it comes to the mere matter of abil 
ity to make organized trouble, the very half-breeds 
themselves are dependent on the peons! The two 
strongest men to-day in Mexico are the ex-bandit peon 
and Indian, Villa, in the north, and Huerta, the 
Tlaxcalan Indian, in the south. 

The attitude of the hundred thousand active half- 
breeds is that the government belongs to them and 
not to the fifteen millions. It is their government, 
and, by the Eternal, they are going to do what they 
please with it. Civilization? They are not inter- 
ested in civilization. Civilization can go smash, and, 
i’ faith, they will smash it themselves if they have 
a mind to. 

These men have talked republic since the year 1824, 
yet Mexico has never been a republic. Certainly it 
was not a republic under the capitalistic dictatorship 
of Porfirio Diaz. Elections here are either slates put 
through by dictators and their cliques, or straight-out 
revolutions, in either case the one object being un- 


adulterated loot. Now they do not say this, these 
child-minded men. They spout patriotism and valor, 
liberty, justice, and the square deal—all of which 


glorious phrases mean nothing of the sort, but are 
synonymous with loot. 

They are not men in a world of men, these half- 
breed trouble makers. They are child-minded and 
ignoble-purposed. The stern stuff of manhood, as we 
understand manhood, is not in them. This stern stuff 
is in the pure-blooded Indians, however: but it mani- 
fests itself all too rarely, else it would be impossible 
for the many millions of Indians to have endured 
slavery for four hundred years at the hands of their 
tiny group of masters. 


If Only He had Settled Villa 
Indian. 


UERTA is the flower of the Mexican 

H Such Indians have appeared, on occasion, in 
the United States. Huerta is brave. Huerta 
is masterful. But even Huerta has never betrayed 

possession of high ideals nor wide social vision. 
And Huerta has made mistakes. Two of these mis- 
takes, to be mentioned in passing but which are not 
apposite to the contention of this article, are: (1) his 
not killing Zapata when he had the chance; (2) his 
very grievous error in not killing Villa the time he had 
him backed up against a wall facing a firing squad. 
It was on this latter occasion that he compelled Villa, 
on his knees, arms clasped about Huerta’s legs, to beg 
Huerta for his life. Villa has not forgotten that little 
episode. And it is fair to assume that sometimes the 
memory of these two mistakes flits regretfully through 
Huerta’s mind as he sips a drink at the Country Club 
and contemplates Villa moving irresistibly down on 
him from the north; both his coasts blockaded by 

Rescue in the Mexican fashion — ‘‘ When 

the Americans saw the armed body of rurales 
approaching, fearing they were about to be at- 

tacked, they barricaded themselves. For three hours 


the rurales toiled heroically at the task of rescue, 
pouring a heavy fire into the house from every side’’ 
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American warships and all arms 
and war munitions embargoed;: 
Zapata at his back to the south 
and west like a hungry tiger; 
his credit exhausted, but a small 
portion of his own country left 
in his hands, and his own people 
in his capital city ripe to turn 
on him the instant he totters. 
I should not like to be Villa or 
five minutes Huerta should get hold of me. Nor 
should I like to be Huerta if only for five minutes 
Zapata or Villa should get hold of me. 


Will the Peon Get the Land? 
GYPTIAN and Mayan hieroglyphics cannot obfus- 
E cate the mind of the stay-at-home American as do 
the phrases and slogans of the Mexican “breeds.” 
A hieroglyphic means nothing. The phrases and slogans 
of the Mexicans do not mean what they seem to mean. 
Countless Americans think the present revolution is 
an expression of the peon’s land hunger. Madero 
raised that cry. Zapata still raises the same ery. 
Orozco promised the peons free farms in his plan of 
Tacubaya, when he was already the bought tool of the 
great hacienda owners who had employed him to cause 
confusion to Madero. Carranza, in veiled words and 
vague promises, shied at the division of the great 
haciendas. Villa still shouts “free land.” 

But how about the peon? There are twelve million 
peons. They have had four centuries to get interested 
in the subject. Considering the paucity of the num- 
bers of their masters, they have evidently not consid- 
ered the matter to any purpose. I doubt, by a count 
of noses, if one-fourth of one per cent of the peons of 
Mexico are bearing arms for the purpose of gaining free 
land or of gaining anything else their leaders desire. 

Villa confiscated the great estates of Chihuahua. To 
each adult male in the State of Chihuahua he gave 
sixty acres of land. But there was a string on the 
gift. For ten years the land was to be inalienable. 
His explanation of this string is that the peon has 
lost his ancient land hunger, and that, if given the 
land outright, ke would immediately sell or gamble 
away his holding. 

Of course the peon should have the land. 
day he will have it. But when no more than one- 
fourth of one per cent of the peons have risen to take 
the land, the feebleness of the peon land hunger is 
fully told. So another magic phrase means one thing 
to the American mind and quite a different thing to 
the Mexican mind. It is impossible to conceive of 
twelve million Americans, gnawed by the land hunger, 
arming and sending into the field one-fourth of one 
per cent of their number to fight for the land. Either 
the peon is different from the American, or land hun- 
ger is one thing to the one and another thing to the 
other. Apparently both contentions are true. The 
American is an Anglo-Saxon. The peon is an Indian, 
and a Mexican Indian at that. Furthermore, the Mex- 
ican Indian, before the Spaniard came, did not hold 
land individually; he held it communally. 





Zapata if only for 


Some 


Born Guerrillas 
URTHER to discredit this one-fourth of one per 
F cent of peons bearing arms, two things must be 
taken into account. Numbers of them are rest- 
less and rough-natured only, rather than sustained by 
a belief in the rightness of the war they wage. Num- 
bers of them are criminal and disorderly individuals. 
Numbers of them fight on either side according to the 
fortunes of battle. Numbers of them are happy-go- 
lucky, preferring the fun and adventure of guerrilla war- 
fare to the stay-at-home, plodding life of the farmer. 
The second thing is no less important. They like 
(Concluded on page 25) 


the job. They have got 
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The Big Appetites of 
Lazy Mexicans 


PRODIGIOUS appetite is one of the 

main characteristics of the poor and 
indolent Mexican. Our men found it out 
soon after the occupation of Vera Cruz, 
and established a free food station, which 
you see in the circle above. Later, when 
business conditions became normal and 
the bread line was abolished, they learned 
that many Mexicans would rather fight 
for food than work for it. No longer able 
to get first-class rations by merely asking 
for them, hundreds of natives, particu- 
larly the women and children, began to 
hang around the army camps, where they 
picked up scraps of food thrown away by 
the soldiers. On several occasions women 
fought each other like wild animals over 
crumbs dropped from the tables. 

Many of the belligerents had their clothes 
torn and their faces badly 
The fights afforded amusement for the 
soldiers, who looked on without interfering. 
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The New Pan-American Spirit 
and the Niagara Conference 


O MATTER what may come of the efforts of foreign nations to help 

Mexico cure herself of her present ills, the work of the three South 
American mediators in bringing about the peace conference at Niagara 
Falls, Canada, will go down in history as a good piece of diplomacy. It 
not only proved that Argentina, Brazil, and Chile were unselfishly inter- 
ested in the welfare of the Mexican people, but that they have actually 
strengthened the friendship between this country and the foremost South 
American nations. 
commissioners at 


The photograph above shows the mediators and peace 
one of their meetings at Falls. Ambassador 
Domicio da Gama of Brazil, chairman of the conference, is in the center. 
At his right is Romulo S. Naon, the Argentine Minister; at his left, F. 
Suarez Mujica, Minister from Chile. Lower left: H. Percival Dodge, secre- 
tary of the American delegation, and on the same side of the table, left to 
right, are Frederick W. Lehmann and Justice Joseph R. Lamar, our commis- 
sioners. Opposite them are Augustin Rodriguez (upper left), Emilio Rabasa, 
and Luis Alguera, the Mexican envoys, and their secretary, Rafael Alguera. 
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women and children waiting at a Vera Cruz army camp to get the crumbs and scraps from the tables 
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Built for Protection 
but Used for Torture 
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A PRISONER IN ONE OF THE TIDEWATER DUNGEONS in San Juan de Ulloa, Vera Cruz, where thousands of 
unfortunates have been locked in damp, filthy cells to become victims of tropic fevers or go mad from loneliness and 
hopelessness. The convict is a ‘‘ life termer,’’ and the flash from Mr. Hare’s camera was the first light he had seen 
since his imprisonment. The wheel, the rack, and the thumbscrew were often used in the prison until recent years 














THIS IS A VIEW OF SAN JUAN DE ULLOA, the prison in Vera Cruz harbor, completed after the pillaging of the city by privateers in 1712, but it was never of 
from an aeroplane far up in the sky. The unusual photograph was taken much use asa fort. Chiefly it has been used as a prison, and its two centuries 
with Mr. Hare’s camera and at his direction. Lieutenant Lamont snapped it of history are a record of official cruelttes equal to the outrages of the Spanish 
as he was making a flight over the city and environs. San Juan de Ulloa was Inquisition. Recently the Americans released over 300 persons confined there 








Photographs by 
JAMES H. HARE, 
Collier's Staff Photographer 











A FORMER TOOL OF HUERTA, Aure- 
liano Urrutia (in white), arriving at Vera 
Cruz. Later a Mexican mob, blaming him 
for many executions, threatened his life 
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WILSON AND MEXICO 


Kk ASK the public, in reading 
what is here set down, to bear 
in mind two things. The first 

is: That we don't want the United 
States to annex Mexico, or to conquer 
it, or to send our army into it. We wish 
to avoid, emphatically, identification with 
the Hearst 


tvpe of jingo. Like many 
others within our knowledge, we have 
hesitated to criticize Wilson’s Mexican 


poliey through fear of being confused 
with that class of critics whose wish is 


for warlike aggrandizement. In the see- 
ond place, we sympathize heartily with 
the demand for agrarian reform in Mex- 
ico, Which means the dividing up of the 
land among the peons. A man and his 
wife and children upon sixty acres of 
land is the most wholesome basis of civ- 
ilization, and we hope Mexico will soon 
achieve it. But we believe that country 
will achieve it sooner and keep it longer, 
if it peaceably through orderly 
processes of law, than through such a 
creature and such an uprising as Villa's. 
And we believe most emphatically that 
this division of the land must be brought 
about by Mexico itself. It cannot be done 
and should not be attempted by the United 
States. A division of the land that is made 
by the sword will have to be supported by 
the sword. 


comes 


The United States can no more 
confer this reform on Mexico than it can 
confer self-government upon it. 


Get This Clearly in Mind 


NE of the most intelligent and accu- 

rate thinking men in the United 
States is Mr. Herbert Quick, editor of 
“Farm and Fireside.” He vigorously dis- 
sents from our criticism of Wilson’s 
Mexican policy. He says: 

The thing to consider in that connection is: 
What would have happened in Mexico if Wilson 
had recognized Huerta? 

Mr. Quick thinks the revolution would 
have come anyhow. Maybe. But stick 
a pin right there. The point to remem- 
ber is this: Whatever would have hap 
pened would not have been Wilson's re 
sponsibility, nor ours. Right here is the 
cause of many mistakes in the discussion 
of Wilson and Mexico. 
nize Huerta” is a form of words 
sounds like a negative act. 
merely keeping hands off. In reality it 
is an affirmative act. To borrow an ex 
pressive phrase from the contemporary 
classics, it is “butting in.” Get this firmly 
in your mind and you will have cleared 
the ground for correct. thinking about 
Wilson and Mexico. To recognize a new 
government in a foreign country is the 


“Refusal to recog 
which 
It sounds like 


usual thing, practically the universal 
thing. To refuse to recognize requires 


and 
tails responsibility. 


explanation justification—and en 
That responsibility 
is just now coming home to Wilson, and 
he must stand up to it. To recognize, 
in the normal way, would have been non 
interference. To refuse to recognize, as 
Wilson did, is interference—a sort of in- 
terference whose logical end is interven- 


tion. Just here is the occasion of most 


of Wilson’s troubles—he wants to side- 
step the logical result of his own act: dis 
liking intervention above all things, he 
took in the beginning the one step whose 
logical end intervention. That is 
Wilson’s personal tragedy. It sounded 
fine when he did it, and we all praised 
him for his lofty words of distaste for 
a government founded on assassination. 
Now that unpleasant consequences have 
come, he must accept 
he did the praise. 


was 


them as well as 
It is entirely fair to 
insist that he ought to have considered 
the consequences. 
A Portrait of Villa 

Y FAR the best correspondence that 

has come out of Mexico about Villa 
has been written by John Reed. It ap- 
pears in the “Metropolitan Magazine” for 
June. Reed is intensely sympathetic with 
Villa. Reed himself belongs to the little 
group of advanced agitators in America 
who edit “The support the 
I. W. W. ardently, and are usually to 
be found wherever agitation takes the 
form of violence. He is an ardent sup 
porter of Villa, his purpose and his 
methods. From his friendly account of 
Villa these extracts are taken: 


Masses,” 


Villa was an outlaw for twenty-two vears. .. . 

Scobell, the British Vice Consul said: “I rep 
resent the Spaniards.” 

“All right!” snapped Villa. “Tell them to be- 
gin to pack. Any Spaniard caught within the 
boundaries of this State after five days will be 
escorted to the nearest wall by a firing squad.” 

The consuls gave a gasp of horror. Scobell be 
gan a violent protest, but Villa cut him short. 

“This is not a sudden determination on my 
part.” he said. “I have been thinking about this 
since 1910. The Spaniards must go. . Twice 
we drove them out of Mexico, and allowed them 
to return with the same rights as Mexicans, and 
they used these rights to steal away our land, 
to make the people slaves, and to take up arms 
against the cause of liberty. 
Porfirio Diaz. They were perniciously active in 
polities. It was the Spaniards who framed the 
plot that put Huerta in the palace. ... They 
thrust on us the greatest superstition the world 
has ever known—the Catholic Church. They 
ought to be killed for that alone. I consider we 
are being very generous with them.” 


They supported 


The revolution possesses a black book in which 
ure set down the names, offenses, and properties 
of those who have oppressed and robbed the 
The Germans, who have been particu 
larly active politically, the English and Ameri- 
dare to molest. Their 
pages in the black book will be opened when the 
Constitutionalist 
Mexico City. 

Villa has at least two wives: 


people. 
cans, he does not vet 
government is established in 


one, a patient, 
simple woman, who was with him during all his 
years of outlawry, who lives in El Paso, and the 
other a catlike, slender young girl. who is the 
mistress of his house in Chihuahua. 
fectly open about it. 

The colorados, or 


He is per 


Federal volunteers, which 
are the remnants of Orozco’s lawless army, he 
executed wherever he captured them: because, 
he said, they were peons like the revolutionists 
and that no peon would volunteer against the 
cause of liberty unless he were bad. The Fed 
eral officers also he killed, because, he explained, 
they were educated men and 6ught to know 
better. ... 

Fierro, the man who killed Benton, is known 
as “The Butcher” throughout the army. He is 
a great, beautiful animal of a man, the best and 
cruelest rider and fighter, perhaps, in all the 
revolutionary forces. In his furious lust for 
blood Fierro used to shoot down a hundred pris- 


oners with his own revolver, only stopping long 
enough to reload. He killed for the pure joy of 
it. During two weeks that I was in Chihuahua 
Fierro killed fifteen inoffensive citizens in cold 
blood. But there was always a curious relation- 
ship between him and Villa. He was Villa’s 
best friend, and Villa loved him like a son and 
always pardoned him. 

It is grotesque that President Wilson, 
after revolting at Huerta, should find 
himself giving aid and comfort to, and 
practically in alliance with, such a leader 
and such an uprising as Villa’s. 

Bosh 
ROM the melodramatic interview which 
President Wilson gave to the “Satur- 
day Evening Post” we take this: 
I challenge you [he said] to cite me an in- 


stance ‘in all the history of the world where 


liberty was handed down from above! Liberty 


always is attained by the forces working below. 
underneath, by the great movement of the peo- 
ple. That, leavened by the sense of wrong and 
oppression and injustice, by the ferment of hu- 
man rights to be attained, brings freedom. 

This passage from Wilson’s utterances 
gives the clue to what is the matter with 
him. He make words take the 
place of facts, and, in the slang of the 
day, so far, he gets away with it. We 
have watched carefully the newspapers of 
the United States for their comments on 
this interview, and, with the single excep- 
tion of the Louisville “Courier-Journal,” 
they have, as men say, fallen for it. Some 
hundreds of editors have uttered quite 
lvrical praise for a statesman with senti- 
ments so noble and a historian so rich 
in knowledge. And right here is Wilson’s 
trouble. Through a skill in words which 
is in part, we think, oversubtle and in 
part autohypnotic, he has created a fig- 
ure of himself, and a world, both of which 
are false, both of which are made up of 
words and have little relation to facts. 
In creating this false personality, shal- 
low newspapers, which have not the in- 
tellect to put the acid test to his words, 
are as responsible as he is himself. Of 
course this figure and world of words is 
bound to come to smash sooner or later. 

It would be difficult to compress more 
false history and bad statesmanship into 
so few words as are contained in the para- 
graph quoted from Wilson's interview. 
To take the most obvious example, con- 
sider human slavery. It was once prac- 
tically universal; it is now practically 
unknown. We can’t recall—and it would 
be entirely safe to challenge Wilson to 
recall—a single square foot of the earth’s 
surface upon which slavery was abol- 

rebellion on the part of the 
(The island of Haiti may be a 
exception.) The abolition of 
slavery has invariably been “handed down 
from above.” If these words of Wilson's 
were true, slavery in the United States 
would have been abolished by rebellion on 
the part of the slaves. It suits Wilson to 
invent this sort of history and this sort 
of philosophy for justification when he 
finds himself, against his intention, iden- 
tified with Villa’s bloody uprising. And 
so far as the newspapers are concerned, 
he gets away with it. 


tries to 


ished by 
slaves. 


possible 
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These Bills Are Bad 


RESIDENT WILSON’S act in approving the Civil Appropria- 
tions Act, which forbade the expenditure of Government money 
in the prosecution of labor otganizations for violations of the 

Sherman Law, was the entering wedge. It was a recognition of a spe- 
cial privilege to one class of lawbreakers which was to be denied to 
another. It afforded the inspiration for the Bacon-Bartlett Bill, which 
we commented on some weeks ago, and aims to create two special- 
privileged classes, labor unions and farmers’ associations, to which the 
antitrust law should not apply. We have before us now the further 
consequence of the original bad precedent in a bill introduced by Mr. 
Barz in the House, calmly proposing that “men hired or engaged, or 
seeking to be so hired or engaged, as strike breakers, so called, for 
the purpose of assisting in or interfering with any labor trouble or 
strikes” shall be denied transportation by the railroads. The pen- 
alty proposed is to send the railroad to jail, or to make it pay a 
fine of $1,000. Some of the possible embarrassments of sending a 
railroad to jail have caused a further clause to be added by which 
the president, manager, or other officer may take the corporation’s 
place in the Federal prison. Inasmuch as the jail sentence is only a 
year, no reasonable railroad president ean object to it on the ground 
of harshness. This proposal to imprison the “president, manager, 
or other officers of the carrier” individually is obviously a concession 
to President Wiison’s views on the necessity of making crime per- 
sonal. We omitted to state that it becomes also unlawful under this 
bill for any railroad or steamship company to transfer, handle, or 
carry any arms or ammunition into any State or territory “for the 
purpose of arming or assisting in arming or equipping such so-called 
strike breakers.” If some of these bills, which attempt to accom- 
plish things by the application of the Interstate Commerce clause 
of the Constitution, go into effect, the railroads will have to increase 
their rates in order to hire enough clairvoyants, crystal gazers, and 
detectives to know what the moral or immoral purposes of the traveler 
may be in buying his ticket. There is, so far as we know, no occasion 
for anyone to get excited over this bill. It is interesting, however, as an 
illustration of a tendency. You cannot start a bad precedent in class 
legislation without arousing an army of little Olivers who want more. 


Lloyd-George and Prosperity 
HE FRIGHTENED STANDPATTER is always seeing visions of 
blue ruin to all business. His idea of justice is concerned only 
with the strict enforcement of commercial contracts, anything else is 
anarchy and panic. Here is an English item for these ghost dancers: 
The Institute of Chartered Accountants in England and Wales (not a 
radical body) was entertained at dinner on May 5 last by the president 
of the institute, Mr. H. Woopsurn Kirey, and the official report of the 
proceedings quotes Lord SoutHwark, member of the Privy Council 
and president of the London Chamber of Commerce, as follows: 

He would only say that they realized as business men that the pessimist 

was having rather a bad time at present. They had only to look at the bank- 
ers’ clearing-house returns, the Board of Trade returns, the railway and ship- 
ping returns, and the great advance which the port of London was making, 
to see that they were doing very well. 
Evidently England is discovering that prosperity results from work- 
ing out some measure of social justice and thus releasing the ener- 
gies of free and hopeful men. The manufacturers and traders of 
Great Britain will some day erect monuments to LLoyp-GrorGe. 


Regulation and Taxes 
— PUBLIC SERVICE CORPORATION of New Jersey operates 
a system of trolley lines, gas works, and other public utilities in 
that State. During the year 1913 taxes paid amounted to 6 per cent 
of operating revenue—i.e., every time a Jersevyman bought a dollar’s 
worth of street-car tickets he paid 6 cents taxes. The Standard Gas 
and Electric Company owns a number of electric and other utility 
companies, mostly in the States west of the Mississippi River. Last 
year taxes amounted to 6.2 per cent of the combined income of all 
the subsidiary companies, a trifle higher than the New Jersey rates. 
Every telephone bill paid by subscribers receiving service from the 
Bell telephone system (and there are several millions of them) is 
over 5 per cent taxes—that is, you pay a dollar to the company and 
a nickel for the Government. All these utilities are subject to regu- 
lation by public-service commissions. Rates must be fixed high enough 
to cover operating expenses, and taxes are such an expense. It fol- 


gy 








lows that in fixing the rates to be charged for gas, electricity, telephone 
messages, trolley rides, etc., we are arranging to have these corporations 
The effect is that the 
Regulation 


collect taxes from us as users of these services. 
services cost more. How far do we want to go with this? 
gives us absolute power in the matter in the long run, and there is 
nothing to prevent us from making taxes 50 per cent, say, of operating 
expeuses instead of 5 or 6 per cent. The very proposition suggests what 
a crazy patch-work taxation is in the United States. During the thou- 
sands of years that human beings have been living together gregari- 
ously they have never arrived at a satisfactory method of assessing upon 
each individual what his subscription should be to the common fund. 


A Sure Thing 
AY STANNARD BAKER closes an article in the “American 
Magazine” by stating that the Washington “dope” is to the 
effect that in the Presidential campaign of 1916 “the battle will be 
between Mr. Bryan and Mr. Rooseve.tr; and may the best man win!” 
We are willing to go further and say that, in the above event, the 
best man certainly and surely will win. It’s a cinch! 


Purest Buncombe 

HEN POLITICIANS raise hands to high heaven and in husky 

voices pay tribute to the holiness of platform pledges—look for 
the nigger in the woodpile. Party platforms contain planks of vary- 
ing importance; the Panama Canal toll plank that was inserted in 
both the Progressive and Democratic platforms of 1912 was not essen- 
tially a party measure; neither did voters generally take any interest 
in it or weigh the issues involved. Democrats who are tempted by 
editors of the Hearst school and statesmen of the obsolescent Champ 
Clark type, will do well to note that a canvass of the delegates to the 
Baltimore Convention, conducted by Senator Gorge of Oklahoma, shows 
four out of five of them (702 in 867) in support of the President in his 
recommendation that the shipping subsidy be repealed. Obstruction- 
ists may emulate the Missouri mule—but why insist on comparisons? 


Another Lesson from Vera Cruz 
_ FLETCHER is reported as having written Secretary 
DANIELS that during nine days ashore at Vera Cruz not a single 
man got intoxicated or was guilty of disorderly conduct. As this 
leading Mexican port has the full complement of dives and grog shops, 
the record is a fine one, and all good Americans are proud of it. 
According to such established authorities as SoLomon and BrnyJaMIN 
FRANKLIN, temperance is learned by practicing it. 


Horrible Examples for Commencement 

HE COMMENCEMENT ORATORS are going to have a lot to 

say this month about the part the college man is to play in 
the life of the nation. They can get a perfectly good idea of what that 
ought to be by taking the opposite of what these eminently successful 
“old grads” have done: WiLLIAM Barnes, Jr., Harvard; Cote Briease, 
Georgetown; BENJAMIN B. OpeLL, Columbia, and Bores Penrose, Har- 
vard. No doubt there are plenty of others (e. g., A. Rvuer, University of 
California; G. W. Hinman, Hamilton), but these four come to mind 


as perniciously conspicuous. Note these examples and avoid them. 


An Invitation 
HE OXYFAKERS are at it again. They are reported to be 
making fine killings in Philadelphia. The oxyfakers are the 
braw lads with the testimonials; but some testimonials aren’t flatter- 
ing enough to get printed. Anyone who would like to relieve his feel- 
ings about the truth of Oxydonor or Oxypathor from personal experi- 
ence is invited to send us his or her story of tin-can medicine and 
what it has failed to do to relieve suffering. The truth will out— 
but we leave it to you whether we shall print your name or not. 
Is This So? 
fg yehan of too many divorcees, we find this key in “Thoughts on 
Various Subjects,” by JonarHan Swirt: 


The reason why so few marriages are happy is because young ladies spend 
their time in making nets, and not in making cages. 


The Fame of Lincoln 
ITHIN FIFTY YEARS of Lincoun’s death, in celebration of 
the centenary of peace between the United States and Great 
Britain, his statue is to be erected opposite Westminster Abbey, near 
the Houses of Parliament. In the very center of London, at the heart 
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of the British Empire, a replica of Sarnr Gavupens’s great work in 
Lincoln Park, Chicago, will testify to the high place our Civil War 
President has taken in the history of civilization. We all know why. 


—And the Lincoln Myth 


ITH THE FAME goes also the myth—this curious legend that 

LINCOLN was a “rough-and-ready debater,” an “ungainly man.” 
The plain truth is that he was a man of uncommon naturalness, dig- 
nity, and grace; an athlete of extraordinary power and endurance. 
Some of the photographs of him are among the comparatively few 
human pictures that are inherently decorative. Truman H. Barrierr 
proved this some years ago in an article in “MecClure’s Magazine,” 
and he cited in his support such authorities 


Biographies of Souls 


NTERESTED by our recent query about the six best biographies, 

a friend thus expresses himself: 

That list was all right, and I’m sure I have no fault to find with it as 
far as it goes. But why not include the biographical sketch, which literally 
“sketches” its subject, paying less attention to exhaustive details than to the real 
soul—if you'll permit that word? For my part, I’d sacrifice several of the biog- 
raphies in the list you quoted for the sake of Dr. JouHN Brown’s “Marjorie 
Fleming,” STEVENSON’s “Father Damien,” and Barrie’s “Margaret Ogilvy.” 

Perhaps some folks would call those books tributes rather than biographies. 
Well, let it go at that: the tribute of a grown man to a dear little girl (comrade 
of WALTER Scott); the tribute of one brave man to another; the tribute of a 
son to his mother. If anyone can read these three books without a tightening of 

the throat, well—the curse of the crows on him 





as the great French sculptor Ropin. In 
debate and in his writings LincoLn ranks 
as one of the masters of the English lan- 
guage. His work is a permanent part of 
our literature, and a sentence from one of 
his addresses is framed in one of the halls 
at Oxford as an example of perfect English 
speech. If you want to know what debate 
can be, read LINCOLN’s arguments against 
DovcLas. Fame sometimes needs nothing 
but the truth, and Linco.n’s personality 
was worthy of his soul. 


By No Means Apt 
pomp about the use of words is 


not our specialty—yet the misuse of 
a good word does at times distress us. 
Take “apt,” for example. When the word 
is not used to denote skill or suitability, 
habit is implied in these three letters— 
habit or predisposition. One says very 
properly “an honest man is not apt to for- 
get his liabilities,” just as old Sam BuTLer 
wrote: “For fat is wondrous apt to burn.” 
Newspapers nowadays — and they’re not 
without dictionary encouragement — are 
making “apt” a mere synonym for “likely” 
in cases where just one action, and no 
habit or custom, is involved. This abuse 





for a creature without a heart! 

I’ve just realized all three of these authors are 
Scots. What do you know about that! Isitjusta 
coincidence? Oris there some reason why this dour- 
seeming race can express its feeling so tenderly 
about those it loves? I do wish, with your all- 
seeing editorial wisdom, you’d enlighten me. 

We can’t, friend, though we can tell you 
that we easily escape your curse of the 
crows. We've been meaning for some time 
to reread “Marjorie Fleming,” who wrote 
those immortal lines of the heartbroken 
but stoic mother turkey: 

She was more than usual calm, 

She did not give a single dam. 
And we’re pretty strong for the other two 
books you mention. Can any reader add 
to this trio of “emotional” biographies? 


An Interesting Sophistry 


NOTHER COMMENT on the list of 
biographies is that 

it’s a shame that “Henry Esmond” can’t be included 

as a biography. If lots of books which make real 

people seem unreal can be called biographies, why 

can’t a book which makes an unreal person real? 


Why, indeed? 
Getting Rid of Toil 


E ALL know something of labor-say- 
ing machinery in a vague way, but 





of a helpless monosyllable is to be noted 
in the news columns of the New York 
“Evening Post’—the Prunes and Prisms 
of American journalism. From the New 
York “Times” we learn that “when the | 





** Now tell Uncle Teddy all about it ’’ L 


Nelson Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle 


we are not likely to have any idea of the 
ceaseless, scientific, wide-reaching improve- 
ment that goes on in these devices. Magnet 
cranes that will pick up and carry five tons 
| of loose scrap iron; one-man coal-handling 








news came that Vera Cruz had been taken 
he [Mr. Norman ANGELL] emphasized the grave danger of the 
situation that was apt to ensue.” Equally cruel manhandling 
of the little adjective occurs in New York’s renascent “Tribune,” 
where we read: 

Mr. ADAMSON wouldn’t say what he was apt to do. 
Horace Greetey must have shivered in his marble tomb when the 
reporter for his newspaper typed this gruesome sentence. 


Helps to College Temperance 


PATHETIC OLD GRADUATE, signing himself ’89, has written 
the Yale “Daily News” a poetic exposition of the contempt 
which, in his opinion, former Yalensians have for the present under- 
graduate body. The “high point” of the piece is its melancholy 
recollection of the good old days 
When rolling down to Mory’s 
The sweatered seniors came, 
Roaring with booze and victory 
After the Harvard game. 
New Haven’s latter-day degenerates are accused of drowning their 
numerous athletic defeats in tea. There are things too deep for grief, 
as another poet has said, and no doubt “rolling down to Mory’s” was 
a notable stage in the development of Connecticut civilization. It 
occurs to an unsympathetic bystander that Haventron, Wray, and the 
other Harvard coaches might very well be described as the men who 
took the ale out of Yale. More power to them! There are many 
ways of cutting out the drink at our colleges, and any method which 
does the work is a good thing for the future of the country. 
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bridges that will unload five hundred tons 
of coal in an hour so that you can see the ship rise in the 
water; lathes in which ten tools cut into two pieces of steel at 
one time and one man runs two such machines—these are only 
three of the new weapons we are now using to conquer the world 
of things. What are we going to do with it? 


Looking Backward in 1999 

HE FABIANS, feminists, revolutionaries, swinging in the welter of 

those times when the century was young, were often splendid fel- 
lows, charged with sincerity and zeal. How angrily and heartily they 
wrestled with their work, with drawn brow and uneasy eves, finding 
no peace in the world, refusing the peace of an inner withdrawal; 
always in pain over mankind and restless with themselves. They caught 
at hasty regeneration and upheaval in the dark hope that they might 
turn dross to gold; forcing their feelings into sympathy with each new 
thrust of revolting women and awakening syndicalists, breathing in 
the wind of fury, stretching their intelligence thin over a throng of 
causes, accepting gospels and evangels with an ever-fresh welcome. 
And they paid the penalty of that variable impulse by an absence 
of symmetry, of serenity, of central control. There was a flatness 
in much of their troubled temporary work, sure of nothing except 
that all is change. They busied themselves with tossing age-old in- 
stitutions into the bonfire, deposing Gop (in their own lives), plan- 
ning a new and greater state, a more admirable society, on what 
would prove well pleasing to lawless girls and hasty improvising 
visionaries. They constructed a logic where no two persons agreed 
on the premise, and reared a philosophy out of a whirl of caprice. 
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Stewart Model B, 


Stewart Speedometer -the most fe —— 
popular speedometer in the world isp 


Nearly 300 car manufacturers equip with the Magnetic Speedometer. 
95¢ of all the speedometers in use are Magnetic Type. It is permanently 
accurate because it is built on the proven best Principle. It has on/y one 
moving part, as against the dozen or more rapidly wearing parts that are 
necessary in speedometers built on the obsolete centrifugal principle. . 88, MNES PER HOUR - 


You will probably find a Magnetic Type Speedometer on the car you eX. io . soot ot at 
are considering. ~ But look—be sure! a ee 


The Magnetic Type Speedometer costs the car manu- 
facturer more than any other type. You may be sure 
that he adopted it, and willingly paid more for it, only because 
he considers it best. And the fact that he has gone down 
in his pocket to provide the best speedom- 


eter proves that he has also provided the ie “a S ba k _ ti 
best to be had for the entire equipment of ‘ ave: ur C 9 save your . 
the car—he is building cars on a quality basis. rg as by having a Stew. Ti » 

rt s ar t IT 
date speedometers, such as the ite al mounted e t » 
centrifugal, have now been prac- ‘ # S - > on,and driven , your ic 


The old-fashioned, out-of- 
tically abandoned. They are 
only supplied by the very few os 
manufacturers who try to save \ ge It is time you were re- What’s the use of beautiful spring q 
y+ aap doy ” i lieved of all back-breaking struction and 10-inch upholstery if you have 
“4 hand pumping, and all the a pump that will keep your tires up to pro 
tire troubles and expenses inflation ? 
that are caused by using a How many car owners religiously ¢ 
hand pump. the pressure of air in the tires on their cy 
Manufacturers have made it possible for How many run along on half-filled: tires 
you to start your motor by pressing a pedal. they are nearly flat, before they again bk 
They have provided lighting equipments that them up to the pressure stipulated by 
are controlled from the driver’s seat by merely tire maker? 
touching a button. Tire manufacturers will tell you thaty 
But the most important thing of all they should test the tires every few days, and if ti 


__Double sir valves. mauring are just coming to,—the Power Tire Pump. don’t show the right pressure, then they she 
Many car manu- be immediately brought up to the right p 


firs mean perfect cooling, facturers are now sure. But you are bound to put off this h 


Fins mean perfect cooling } 
‘ Stewart installing this work as long as you can, if it is up to you 


Stewart Tire Pump do it with a hand pump. 
lire Pum as regular equip- With the Stewart Tire Pump mounted 


] ment. Everyone your motor you simply throw over a lit 
Comp ete on yY knows that the lever and the motor does all the wor 
hardest work about quickly. It fills a big 36x 4% in. tire, fori 

$ 15 an automobile is stance, in five minutes. It is designed on 

the job of filling most efficient engineering lines, beauti 

your tires by hand. built and finished. The piston is steel, hi 

You are sure to be up against the necessity ened, ground and lapped. The connecting 
of tire pumping sometime,—somewhere—on the is hardened steel. The cylinder has fins whi 


road, if you’ve used all your extra tires— insure perfect air cooling. The base is alu 
in your garage when you get back from num. No dust or oil can enter tire. 


a trip, to get your extra tires in condition C omp lete. with air 
: $ 1 : 


«— Crankshaft oil hole 


again. 
- pressure gauge and 


You cannot fill a tire sufficiently by . 
hand, and an under-inflated tire wears 12 feet of hig grade 


out rapidly through rim-cut- hose, only - 
ting, broken fabric, and fric- Can be fitted on your present car, old® 


> i tion. A half-filled tire drags new. Write for complete catalog, and let 
The Great Chain 4 } on the road, increasing the know the car you are now driving. If ” 
of Stewart Service % | consumption of gasoline. All are buying a new car the dealer will inst 
Station ~ that mean = 2 this doubles your tire expense. it for you. 


Real Service . Stewart-Warner Bdc 


Executive Offices: Pivers 


We maintain the most complete, thorough and %, ’ F ies: MO and 
efficient service organization in the automobile ac- " , — 7 
cessory industry—bar none. Devoted exclusively ; ; ] 
to our own products. Dedicated to you who own ‘ 7 Branches. Service 5 . 
and use Stewart equipment on your cars. Yours to 
command and profit by wherever you go in the 
civilized world. 

Look at the names of the cities dotted about the oval border of 
this advertisement. In each of these cities is a Stewart Service Station. 

This is only a partial list, comprising those in the United States alone. 

We have 17 direct Factory Branches and 70 Service Stations, and 

they are being added to constantly. They soon will cover the automobile- 
using world. 

There are so-called “service stations,”—small concerns that merely carry a few 
spare speedometer parts, with no equipment to make any repairs or adjustments. 
As compared to these, Stewart Service Stations are completely equipped, manned 
by factory experts, carry a full line of Stewart products and parts, and are as 
well prepared to care for your Stewart equipment as though you sent it to 
our factory. 

When you buy equipment for your car, remember the importance and advan- 
tage of being able to command Stewart Service—REAL Service. It means every- = 
thing in the world to you afterward. 


=—4° 


You stand by and watch the Stewart Tire Pump do the work. 
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Until now you have had to accept a car with either a 

wre gasoline system or a gravity gasoline system for sup- 
plying gasoline to carburetor. 

Car owners have been forced to accept one or the other 
of these systems because there was nothing better. Now, 
there is! 









Ail present gasoline systems 
ng thrown out,—New Stewart 
Vacuum Gasoline Tank takes their place 
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Disadvantages of Gravity Systems, 
which the Stewart Vacuum Guediine 
ystem entirely overcomes 


The gravity system requires a tank either under front seat or in cowl. 
The tank under the front seat compels car body to be designed ‘‘up in the 
air,” while everybody now insists on a low, stream-line body. It forces 
placing the carburetor in a very low position, where it is very hard to get at, 
and where it loses the benefit of the motor’s heat. It ousts the front seat 
passenger whenever tank has to be filled. It uses up space that can be used 
more advantageously. 


The tank-in-cowl compels using a soldered tank. 
Rough riding is apt to open the seams and cause leaks, and 
soak the electric wiring, hence a constant menace from 
explosion and collision. The cowl tank requires unsightly 
and inconvenient filler spout at point where 
spilled gasoline attacks varnish. It causes an- 
noying splashing sound when gasoline islow 
—and means partial dissembling of car when 
tank has to be repaired. In case of any fire 
under the hood a leaky gasoline tank is most 
dangerous. Also with a tank in 
the cowl, the continued odor of 
gasoline is very obnoxious. 

Both gravity systems limit 
the size of the tank and force 
you to refill often. 

Every one of these disadvan- 
tages is done entirely away with 
by the Stewart Vacuum Gasoline 
System. 


















nected to the intake manifold, 
while another pipe connects it 
with the main gasoline supply 
tank. The lower chamber is 
connected with the carburetor. 






















































































sly fe j The Stewart Vacuum Gasoline System eliminates every The intake strokes of the 
air ca single drawback and shortcoming of both the pressure and motor create a vacuum in the 
, gravity methods of supplying gasoline. upper chamber of the tank, and 
es It is absolutely automatic. It has been thoroughly tried, this vacuum draws gasoline 
in bi@ tested, proven, and now adopted by a great many of the from the supply tank. 
b leading Car Manufacturers (names on request). They real- e ‘. 
y te thet this mag adds the last touch of refinement and i L & a gasoline a ag Ss 
efficiency to their cars. a r it raises a float valve. 
float valve reaches a certain height it auto- 
Dat ede ed en nc taeMaet matically ‘shuts. off ‘the vacuum valve, and 
1if opens an atmospheric valve, which lets the 
ih carburetor. , hamb The float 
oe ne F hi gasoline flow down into the lower chamber, ‘he moa 
y she ained,—simple in construction—nothing to valve in the upper chamber drops with the gasoline flow- 
ht get out of order. Once installed it can be forgotten. There ing out, and when it reaches a certain point it in turn 
. p is absolutely nothing that requires attention. It is positively re-opens the vacuum valve, and the process of refilling 
his hy and lastingly automatic. the upper chamber begins again. The same processes are 
you The Stewart Vacuum Gasoline System comprises a repeated continuously, and absolutely automatically. The 
small round tank, 3 inches in diameter and 9 inches deep, lower chamber is always open to the atmosphere, so that 
mounted on engine side of dash. This tank is divided into the gasoline flows to the carburetor, as required, uninter- 
nted two chambers, upper and lower. The upper chamber is con- ruptedly and with an even pressure. 
a lit ‘ 
wil The Advantages of the Stewart Vacuum Gasoline System ‘| 
: . aolphe 4 
for —Does away with all ways tightening down -—heat of engine warms of car, permitting car This system makes C . 
on need of pressure—elim- _fillercap,—for withthis gasoline and assistscar- manufacturers to de- climbing the steepest 
, inates power pressure- system it doesn’t mat- buretion. sign body as low as_ grades as easy as run- 
utifu pumps, hand pressure- ter if filler cap is left off Lower ch b f style and requirements ning on the level. \ 
1 pumps, air gauge on’ entirely, it works just : amber Of demand—puts weight Car Manufacturers re 
mde dash, extra line of pip- as well—car starts in- he td pr pte #s _where it is carried to claim for this system a els 
ing ing to rear tank, gaso- stantaneously—noneed 2's One. } at Senn best advantage to the 10% saving in gasoline 
| line filter, and all labor of laborious pumping ; y ; _ riding qualities of the by reason of its even | 
a of poceting, all this pressure in the tank by el, ger ~ 1 car. flow to the carburetor, \ \ 
alu equipment — does not hand. : Does away with gaso- _ instead of the feed a. 
Seauive aieoti plug in bottom of tank , rs ‘ 
a eee tiene nL The carburetor may permits drawing off ae tank in Cowlwhere _ being forced. » 
ler caps be placed high on the this water, and also al- rig Page Pe naaeb ~ 
. motor where itis easily lows you to draw gaso- — | 
5 Does away with trou- accessible, and where line, if required for off = are — LINE To CARBURETOR -\ 
ble of trying to keep heat of motor greatly priming or cleaning pt eeeme 6S ili = St t Ve 
ele : - assists carburetion. purposes. angerous in collision, ewar' cuum 
P ure in supply and hazardous from Gasoline Tank 
. tan —trying to over- Tank is located un- Supply tank can also possible explosions 
come leaks in connec- der hood on front side be placed in advanta- through leakage of gas- 
7 tions—necessity of al- ofdash—outofthe way geous position in rear  oline to ignition wires. 
r8) 
| 
let gautios in cold weather is easier because of having a supply of gasoline under a 
If v e hood where it receives and retains the heat of the motor for a much longer Disadvantages of 


: 
ins 


Period than if drawn directly from the exposed supply tank. 


site Stewart Vacuum Gasoline System can be installed on your present car, 
whether old or new, at any of our Service Stations or by any garage man. Price 


r Fdometer Corporation 


es: Miversey Boulevard, Chicago 


$15 






Pressure Systems, 
which the Stewart 
Vacuum Gasoline 
System entirely overcomes 


ies: §§° and Beloit, Wisc. 


Sips in all cities and large towns. 









The pressure system requires, first 
a hand pump to supply pressure before 
starting the motor—next, an air gauge, 
then, an air pump on motor or a pressure 
regulator on exhaust manifold,—also an 
air-tight gasoline tank in rear—an air-tight 
filler cap—a spout strong enough to re- 
sist use of heavy wrench on filler cap—a 
magnetic gasoline gauge on tanik—a filter 
on gasoline line—an extra line of piping— 


















the 
with 








Showing the simple installation of the 
Stewart Vacuum Gasoline System— 
no hand nor motor pumps~— no gauge 
—no air tight tank necessary. 
Stewart Vacuum System draws, by 

gasoline from rear supply tank into a small tank located on the dash,—and from which small tank the gaso- 
€ven pressure to the carburetor. It is absolutely automatic and unfailing. Read complete description above. 


and all the disadvantages and annoyances 
of taking care of so many devices. 

these contraptions cause trouble; leaks 
—stoppages—first, too much presssure 
—then, no pressure—then, no gasoline. 





The 


Every one of these disadvantages is done entirely 
away with by the Stewart Vacuum Gasoline System. 
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Sonnets on Most Anything 
NEWS FROM THE FRONT 


At Vera Cruz the big guns grimly wait, 
A full half million youngsters pant for war, 
Tense, troubled wise men mull the puzzle o'er. 
With cach swift minute shifts a tyrant’s fate. 
The, news goes hurtling through each town and State, 
The eager crowds before the windows stand 
And urge to speed, with oaths importunate, 
The tortoise boy with history in his hand. 
“News, news,” they cry, through ail our teeming land; 
“Put up the bulletin. Quick, bonehead, quick! 
Ah! Daly hit too short and Weaver fanned! 
Those White Sox sure are gentle with the stick! 
Let's get another inning ere we go— 
Aw, shucks! Here comes some dope on Mezico!” 


The Waiting List for South America 


HE South American fear that we are seeking 
to annex the whole continent is distinctly un- 
flattering to the United States. 

As a matter of fact, far from soliciting 
membership in this glorious Union, we are more likely 
to establish an admission fee with annual dues, an 
eligibility standard, and waiting list. 

The United States citizen has unparalleled bless- 
ings, and has not been ungenerous in the past in shar- 
ing them with outlying stretches of territory which 
have in some manner or other gotten jarred loose 
from their owners. But the limit has been about 
reached. Weare big enough. We have more railroads 
than we can control, more trusts than we can prose- 
cute, more Congressmen than can be comfortably seated 
at Washington, and more millionaires than our colleges, 
libraries, and benevolent institutions can relieve. 

Moreover the baseball leagues cannot be widened 
out to cover any more territory, and under the new 
primary system a candidate for President has to 
start two years in advance in order to stump the 
country. ‘ 

The South American countries should begin to worry 
on the other side of the question. How are they going 
to get voted into this exclusive order of common- 
wealths? The list of blackballed applicants during 
the last century is larger than most people suppose. 


Iturbide 
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ILLUSTRATED BY RODNEY THOMSON 


Iturbide was a fine young Mexican of good educa- 
tion and old Spanish stock who fought in the King’s 
army and did such valiant service putting down revo- 
lutions that, at the age of thirty-seven, he was made 
head of the royal forces in Mexico and was asked to go 
out and promote ill health in a brand-new rebel army. 

Up to this time Iturbide had not shown any symp- 
toms of patriotism. Now, however, with a well-armed 
force behind him, he came down with it in a violent 
form and suggested to Spain that hereafter Mexico 
should be ruled by home talent. This produced im- 
mense enthusiasm in his own beloved land, and when 
Spain gave up the argument Iturbide was elected 
President by a grateful Congress. 

At this point Iturbide wrapped up his patriotism 
in an old newspaper and mislaid it permanently. Sub- 
sequent proceedings indicate that some one must have 
slipped him a volume of Gibbon’s “Rome,” for, after 
making himself Emperor, he started out in the good 
old imperial Roman way to eradicate his enemies. 
He became so fatal that the tarantula was regarded 
as a harmless pet during his reign. He celebrated 
Good Friday by butchering three hundred delinquents, 
and roamed up and down the land, irrigating it with 
blood. It is possible that if he had been left alone he 
might have settled the whole 








I'M ATHINIING OF YOU, HONEY, 
ALND IT FUNNY P op 
LIFE IS SUNY, 
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volver, explaining that he wants to kill a cat. In 
half an hour he is armed to the teeth and in another 

hour he is either a murderer or a clammy victim. 
There ought to be a protective tariff of $1,000 apiece 
on revolvers, collected by the internal revenue depart- 
ment. This would cut down the murder statistics of 
the country to a wonderful extent. By the time a 
man had saved the money necessary to cannonade his 
opponent, he would probably be supporting the said 
opponent for office and defending him 





Mexican question for us by 
reducing the population § to 
himself. But in less than a 
year Mexico rose with a 
hoarse shout and booted him 
to Italy or a pension of $25,- 
000 a year. A little later he 
committed suicide by trying 
to come back and start an- 
other revolution. 

In this country Iturbide 
has been so completely for- 
gotten that the name is com- 
monly supposed to be that of 
a new mineral or a_ patent 
washing powder. But in Mex- 
ico he is much honored. This 
is because Mexico had about 
twenty-five patriots in close 
and horrible succession after 
him, and his virtues shone 
more brightly with each com- 
parison. Let us give -three 
cheers for the Rio Grande. 


Too Much Opportunity 


, I ‘HE United States is an 
extremely civilized 
country, all English 

comments regarding our ath- 

letics to the contrary notwithstanding. It is em- 
barrassing to say the least, therefore, to be com- 
pelled to bury from six to eight thousand murdered 
citizens every year. It causes other nations, some of 
which have not yet begun an inquiry into the effect 
of sour milk on babies, to raise the eyebrows in polite 

horror and to say things about us which 





6f Mexico ninety years 

ago. Time after time, in 
the early twenties of the last 
century, citizens of this coun- 
try, on laying down their 
newspapers crammed with 
Mexican news only a few 
weeks old, exclaimed: “What 
will that fellow do next? 
Must we go down there and 
spank him?’ 

And yet Iturbide was a 
patriot. Patriotism has been 
harder on Mexico than pulque 
has. Somehow patriotism be- 
low the Rio Grande when 
mixed with success seems to 
go to the head and ferment 
there in a most demoralizing 
manner. Time after time 
Mexico has raised up a noble 
patriot to chase out the cruel 
tyrant, only to discover that 
the said noble patriot has gone 
heartily into the cruel-tyrant 
business himself. It has been 
very discouraging. 


[ee Mert was the Huerta 








hurt. 

The great trouble with this country is 
its unlimited opportunities along all lines, 
including that of the extermination of 
personal enemies. When the citizen of 
some other land has a grievance against 
a friend he saves his pennies painfully 
until he has enough to acquire a_ pistol, 
and then sets about accomplishing his 
revenge. By the time he has his battery 
perfected he has lost his ill temper or has 
emigrated, or has been filed away ir 
prison for lése-majesté, or has been dis- 
suaded in one way or another from ac- 
complishing his purpose. But when the 
American citizen or the paying guest with- 
in our dominions desires to exterminate 
any one he goes out and gets a revolver. 
He gets it at the hardware store, sporting 
goods store, delicatessen, or pawnshop; 
or he mails $3.50 and postage to a mail- 
order house; or he borrows one from the 
first passer-by, or pays half a dollar down 
at an installment house for a magazine 
murder machine, or gets one as a premium 
with a pound of tea. If all these fail, he 
steps into some church and borrows one 
from the janitor, or he goes up to the first 
policeman he meets and asks for his re- 














with fists and teeth against the vile 
tongue of calumny. Opportunity in the re- 
volver line is a great curse. 


Why We Have an Immi- 
gration Problem 


1. Telephones in London have five num- 
bers and a prefix. 


Could We Fight in Syncopations? 


HE gravest crisis which the United 
| States faces in a war with Mexico 
is the matter of songs. 

Songs recruited the Union army during 
the Civil War. A score of them are still 
famous. Songs cast a gentle halo over 
the returning Spanish-American War 
veteran and made those young men who 
had stayed at home sigh for a chance at 
glory. We need songs in our belligerent 
business to-day—but can we get along 
with to-day’s songs? 

Running hastily over the most popular 
of to-day’s musical outbreaks, the most 
conservative thing we can say is that 
songs have changed. But war hasn't. It 
still produces the same old brand of 
obituary and heartbreak. 

The same kind of weeping girls will 
stay at home, and the same rapturous brand of sweet- 
hearts will engulf the soldier boy when he returns. 
Can we inspire him to enlist and comfort him in 
camp with this sort of thing? 





Just before the battle 
Let me tattle 
Something that'll 
Keep a jig, jig, jigging in your heart so true. 
I’m a-thinking of you, honey, 
Ain't it funny? 
Life is sunny, 
And I'd give a lot of money to be safe at home 
with you 00—00— 
Up in old Baraboo, 


CHorRUS 
Keep a write, write, writing, dearie, 
And I'll be your fighting kid. 
Keep a tell, tell, telling how your love keeps 
swelling. 
Won't you please take off the lid? 
Oh, oh, I'd be glad if you did. 


Once again we'll soon be trottin’, ain't it rot- 
ten how we've gotten 
Separated by the cruel, cruel foe! 
But I'll be yours—toot, toot—clear the track— 
hear me shoot— 
In the land where the hot tamales grow. 


If this is the sort of songs we must supply to our 
soldier boys, there is but one thing to do. Tet them 
be sung at the enemy. This would be a heartless pro- 
ceeding, but war is necessarily cruel and should be 
made as brief as possible. 
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The Strangest 
World 
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- SHE newspapers commented on the 
fact that he showed no emotion. 
But they need not have done so. 

When a man is just barely a man in- 

stead of an animal; when he cannot read 

or write and hardly talk; and when he 
has killed the one person whom he loves 
best in the world, a display of sensitive 
ness, a parading of the emotions is not 
to be expected. Such a one may sit 
stolid and unmoved even while the judge 

is saying the words that mean life im- 

prisonment; even while the barred door 

of the cell clangs shut behind him. 

And sit stolid he did. Each morning 
the guard who unlocked the ceil door 
found him staring wide-eyed straight be- 
fore him, and there was never any re- 
sponse to the morning greeting. Each 
night, after the long grueling day at the 
prison foundry had worn itself away, the 
guard who locked the cells left him, still 
bolt upright, still staring out of unseeing 
eyes, waiting stolidly for sleep. Other 
men read or wrote letters or chatted. 
Stone walls did not a prison make, for 
them: on the fairy wings of books they 
could travel over golden highways into 
the hearts of palaces and temples. With 
letters they could mingle in the life of 
those they had left outside. 

jut for him there were no books, no 
letters. He had not learned to read or 
write. The cell wherein he sat might 
better have been the grave; there would 
then have been no hellish torture of the 
mind, no deadly circle of regret to 
lengthen out the bitter days. The days 
grew into months and months to years. 
He was twenty-five, they told him; then 
thirty, forty, fifty, fifty-three. 

He neither smiled nor cried, nor an- 
swered them. He did not even know 
whether they told him the truth—nor 
care. Why should he care? 


A Haunt of Happiness 


OT long ago, walking up and down 
the barred aisles in the graduate de- 
partment of the Strangest School in the 
World, I saw him. He came up to the 
other side of the bars, and stood smiling, 
a strange, crumpled sort of a smile, as 
though his lips had not quite learned 
how to manage it. He had a book in 
his hand. 

“Ever read about Job?” he asked me. 
When I nodded he continued: 

“There's a feller had a pretty tough 
time, didn’t he? And Robinson Crusoe: 
ever read about him? There was some 
guy, wasn’t it? First guy I ever read 
about; took me a long time—but say, 
friend, it was great. Which do you think 
I oughter read about next, Pilgrim’s 
Progress or Sherlock Holmes? The 
warden says they’re both great.” 

“Try Sherlock,” I said. “He’s a plain 
clothes man, but he’s square. You look 
a lot happier than when I saw you last.” 

“Happy!” he repeated, the smile re- 
doubling its effort to break through. 
“Happy! Say, friend, I’m the happiest 
guy you ever seen. Look at that.” He 
fished under his pillow and pulled out 
a wrinkled letter. “There’s a guy out- 
side that writes to me every month; 





come walkin’ through here like you 
about six months ago, and he ain't 
missed once. I write to him, too. 
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School in the 





By 
BRUCE BARTON 





Hiappy! Say, you 
happy.” 

He reached a horny hand 
the bars and I shook it and left him, the 
smile still struggling hard. 

The Strangest School in the World is 
al the bottom of a long flight of steps in 
the Maryland State Penitentiary. Not 
the fact that it is in a_ penitentiary 
makes it strange, not the long row of 


whitewashed cells that almost touch 
the desks, nor the blue-coated guard 
who occupies the extreme back seat. 


There are schools in other penitentiaries, 
some of them with long, honorable his- 
tories. But the strangest school is dif- 
ferent in its teachers, its pupils, its 
methods, and its results. 


A Murderer as Pedagogue 


HERE are one hundred and twelve 

pupils, sixteen teachers, and the aver- 
age age of pupils and teachers together is 
thirty-three and a third years. One of 
the teachers is a murderer doing life; 
one is a highway robber doing twenty 
years; one is a bigamist; one a forger; 
and only the warden knows what the 
others were or did to bring them there. 
In one class of eight scholars I met two 
bigamists, a murderer, a burglar, and 
one who had burned down a store. The 
baby of the school is barely turned 
twenty-one, hardly more than a boy; the 
éldest is seventy-two. Altogether the 
school constitutes nearly a third of the 
whole population of the prison; and not 
a man of the whole hundred and twelve 
scholars now enrolled could read a daily 
paper or write his own name. 

They filed in quickly at the beginning 
of the session, as though eager to be at 
their books; and when I looked around 
there was not one vacant seat. They 
were of all types, young, fresh-looking 
lads, with the bloom of health on their 
cheeks; old men on whose faces the 
whitewashed walls of the prison had 
east its pale, fixed shadows ; men who held 


betcher life I’m 


through | 





their heads high, and men who turned | 


their faces from you as they passed; 
men with hope still strong in their eyes: 
and dogged, almost sullen, men ; white men 


and black men; men who would pass out | 


into the world for a new lease of life; 
and men who had ceased long ago even 
to dream about the world. With only a 
few preliminaries the teacher wrote on 
a blackboard the lessons that were to oc- 
cupy this session, and the one hundred 
and twelve twisted their stiff fingers 
clumsily about their pencils and bent 
their muscled backs to write. 

“Use each one of these words in 
a sentence’—the teacher had written: 
“Obedience, bottom, protection, health, 
family, laugh.” 


Pathetic Scholarship 


WALKED in and out among the great 

straining bodies and watched them 
write. No breadth of thought or nicety 
of expression was here, but in almost 
every sentence one might read something 
that revealed the writer’s own pathetic, 
starved experience. 

“IT am obedience to the warden in this 
place,” wrote one bulky highwayman, 
fashioning each letter with infinite exer- | 
tion. Until the school started he had | 




















It appeals 
to the most critical taste 


There is no guest too fastidious, 
no occasion too formal or too impor- 
tant for 


Campbell’s 
Tomato Soup 


Its irreproachable quality com- 
mends it to the most exacting epicure. 
And it is so readily adapted to the 
character of the meal—light or hearty 
as the case may be—that in each in- 
stance it seems exactly the fitting key 
to the occasion. 

Prepared as a rich Cream-of- 
tomato, or served in bouillon cups 
topped with whipped cream it is an 
especially inviting “overture” to any 
meal. 

How about that particular “com- 
pany-affair” of yours? 


21 kinds 10cacan 


Asparagus Mock Turtle 
Beef Mulligatawny 
Bouillon Mutton Broth 
Celery Ox Tail 
Chicken Pea 


Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) Pepper l’ot 


Clam Bouillon Printanier 
Clam Chowder Tomato 
Consommé Tomato-Okra 
Julienne Vegetable 


Vermicelli-Tomato 
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This hap-hazard expression is common 


among inexperienced 


brings costly penalties. 


The motorist should never rest satished 
simply because he sees no trouble. 


You cannot spare time to frequently 
examine your wrist-pins and bearings. 
Nor can you, after each run, inspect 
your cylinder walls and piston rings for 
signs of faulty lubrication. 


Every good automobile motor is built 
to stand abuse—for a time. 


No matter how inefficient your oil is, 
your motor for a while will “seem to 
work all right.” 


But high fuel bills often point to 
power-waste—sometimes directly due to 
incorrect oil. 


And the poorly-lubricated motor which 
“seemed to work all right’ too-com- 
monly is headed for the repair shop. 


Lubricating oil, to prevent power- 
waste and premature motor wear, must 
have two qualities. 


(1) Its dody must be suited to your 
feed system, piston-clearance, bearing 
design and many other important factors 
which differ with different motors. 


(2) Its quality must give full protec- 
tion to the moving parts under the heat 
of service. 


How can you make sure that your lubri- 
cant ts correct in body and high in quality ? 


A safe, scientific guide will be found 
in the carefully-studied recommendations 
listed in the Lubricating Chart, printed 
in part at the right. Each recommenda- 
tion in this Chart was made after a 
careful engineering analysis of the car's 
motor. 


For a number of years this Chart has 
been the standard scientific guide to cor- 


rect lubrication. 
* 


A copy of our complete Chart will be 
sent you on request. 


On request we will also mail a pam- 
phlet on the Construction, Operation and 
Lubrication of Automobile Engines. It 
describes in detail commonengine troubles 
and gives their causes and remedies. 


The various grades of Gargoyle Mobil- 
oils, purified to remove free carbon, are: 


Mobiloil “A” 
Mobiloil “B” 
Mobiloil “E” 
Mobiloil “Arctic” 


Gargoyle 
Gargoyle 
Gargoyle 
Gargoyle 


They can be secured from reliable gar- 
ages, automobile supply houses, hardware 
stores, and others who supply lubricants. 


It is safest to buy in original barrels, 
half-barrels and sealed five and one- 
gallon cans. See that the red Gargoyle, 
our mark of manufacture is on the 
container. 


For information, kindly address any 
inquiry to our nearest office. The city 
address will be sufficient. 


motorists. It often 





Correct Lubrication 


Explanation: In the schedule, the 
letter opposite the car indicates the 
grade of Gargoyle Mobiloil that 
should be used. Forexample: ‘‘A’’ 
means ‘‘Gargoyle Mobiloil A.’’ 
**Arc.’’ means ‘‘Gargoyle Mobiloil 
Arctic."’ For all electric vehicles 
use Gargoyle.Mobiloil ‘‘A.’’ The 
recommendations cover all models 
of both pleasure and commercial 
vehicles unless otherwise noted. 
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A grade for each type of motor 
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never lived through a month in the 
prison without being summoned before 
the warden for discipline; but for six 


months now he has been “obedience.” 

“Most men are good at the bottom of 
their harts’—this fiom a lifer in for 
murder; and “We are protection by the 
warden in this place’—from a clean 
looking young fellow whose six months 
of enforced abstinence have pretty thor 
oughly removed the thirst for liquor that 
brought him to disgrace. 

“My family has a pritty hard time.” 
One could well believe it as he looked 
hack of the writing to the shrunken form 
of the negro writer. 

At the back of the room TI stopped a 
moment to glance over the shoulder of 
a tired-faced little pickpocket, whose 
hunched shoulders seemed to have shrunk 
in upon themselves under the weary bur- 
den of life. “I laughed at a monkey.” he 
had written, and then added, letter by 
letter, “three yvears ago.” And I 
felt suddenly a great pity for the poor 
pickpocket, in whose life laughs had 
been so rare a blessing that he remem 
bered their very number and the year in 
which each had come. 


Method Adapted to Environment 

O Warden Leonard belongs the credit 

for founding the strangest school; 
there had been no school in the Maryland 
penitentiary for more than a hundred 
years, though every annual report had 
scheduled nearly a third of the inmates 
as illiterate. But the patience and untiring 
devotion of the two prisoner teachers 
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who laid out the plan of instruction and 
carried it through to success is equally 
noteworthy. Without guidance or help 
of any sort they had to blaze out 
their own path: and they have sue 
ceeded. One hundred and seventy two 
prisoners, all of them over’ twenty 
one, all illiterate, have been taught to 
read and write, and have passed out of 
the either into the open world 
or into the graduate department. 


Rich Stores Magically Opened 
FRIHEY point out eagerly—the warden 
and his prisoner teachers—the vari- 
ous features of the school that stir their 
parental pride, It has improved the dis 


school 


cipline of the institution wonderfully, 
they say; not one single pupil of the 
school—and there were some very bad 


actors among them—has been summoned 
for discipline since the sessions opened. 
Of the graduates some are holding good 
jobs on the outside, some the warden 
has lost sight of, but not one has been 
brought back. 

The warden asked me to remember all 
this when I wrote, and I do. But the 
thing that I cannot forget is the “lifer” 
standing with the book in his hand be- 
hind those iron bars and smiling out at 
me. Thirty-three years he had lain in 
the grave of his cell, dead to every 
thought or emotion; and to-day he wan- 
ders at will with Robinson Crusoe, or 
travels the long* road with Pilgrim, or 
speeds over golden highways into pleas- 
ant fields, into temples and palaces and 
promised lands. 








The Price of Rawhide 


Coutinued from page 7 


little tin gods of war, suh, I'l! investi- 
gate this combination to the bottom an’ 
if I find evidence of collusion I'll rule 
every one of the scound’els off the Ameri 
can turf fo’ life! Warn that boy? No, 
suh, by Godfrey! Let him ride that 
favorite accordin’ to his instructions! 
The hawsses are in the hands of the 
starter. You watch Whitethorn, Peter, 
and I’ll watch that black hawss.” 


N the passage between the betting ring 

and the paddock, Crane, rat-faced, 
furtive, and nervous, touched elbows 
with Burns for an instant. 

“Think it’s all right?” asked Crane. 

“Of course it is! You ain’t losing 
your nerve, are you?” 

“Well, it’s an awful lot of 
Burns, and if anything went wrong 


money, 


“Brace up!” said Burns. “You talk 
like an old woman!” 
“I—I guess I'll go get a drink. I need 


one.” 

Burns established himself on the lawn 
and leveled his glasses at the horses 
now cantering toward the starting point. 
The chief of the Big Five was very well 
satisfied with himself. The campaign 
against the Eastern pool rooms had been 
excellently planned and executed. The 
loot was as good as in the bank and 
Burns permitted himself to wonder how 
much his share would be. After a time 
he became aware of some one at his 


| elbow and turning sharply saw Rainbow 


Smith grinning at him. 

“Hello, Burns!” said Smith genially. 
“IT don’t like a bone in your head, but 
I'm here to help you root for the black 
horse.” 

URNS but made no other 

reply. 

“I want to see the smile on your face 
when he wins.” continued Smith with 
nerve-rasping cheerfulness. “I thought 
you’d be interested to know that I've 
got a few bets on him.” Smith drew a 
handful of pasteboards from his pocket 


grunted, 


and shuffled them through his fingers. 
“I don’t seem to have any luck betting 
on my own horses lately,” said he, “so 


I thought I’d bet on one of yours for a 
change.” 
“Oh, 
Burns. 
“It’s my one 


you talk too much!” growled 
fault,” said Rainbow 
Smith sweetly. “But sometimes I know 
what I'm talking about. For instance: 


they’re betting on Whitethorn in the 





Whitethorn! Why, she can’t beat an 
apple woman up a steep hill! No won- 
der the judges thought it looked bad. ... 
Hello! They’re at the post already.” 


URNS said something out of the cor- 
ner of his mouth and moved away. He 
received disquieting information 
wished to be alone with his 
So the judges knew of the 
play on Whitethorn! This 
investigation and the owners 
called into the judges’ stand 
matters. Certainly old Ap- 
want to know about 
Matador’s race. What if he questioned 
the little apprentice rider? Why hadn't 
he given Jamieson the mount? Jamieson 
knew how to lie to judges. 

“The boy on Whitethorn is trying for 
a running start.” A voice broke through 
Burns’s train of thought. Smith had 
followed him, cheerful and garrulous as 
ever. “It won’t do her any good. That 
black horse of yours can eat her up.... 
Don’t swear like that, Burns. You'll 
catch no fish.” 

On the back stretch the dancing bits 


had 
and he 

thoughts. 
pool-room 
meant an 
might be 
to explain 
plebee would 


of color shifted constantly with the 
nervous plunges of the thoroughbreds, 
anxious for the word to go. The big 


black favorite stood perfectly still, as 
was his habit, an easy target for the eye 
among the flashing bays and chestnuts. 
After a dozen ineffectual attempts, the 
colors wavered into a line, held it for 
an instant and then surged forward with 
a rush. 

“Theyre off!” said Rainbow Smith. 

On the platform in front of the pagoda 
Judge Applebee nibbled at his goatee 
and murmured to himself: 

“Yes, there’s Whitethorn out in front 
... got away runnin’. She always was 
a fast breaker and a front runner... . 
Where in Sam Hill is that favorite? 
‘Way back in the bunch. Well, he’s a 
slow beginner. Now we'll see... we'll 
see,” 

Down the back stretch to the upper 
turn went Whitethorn, open lengths of 
daylight behind her. The chestnut mare 
was ably piloted by Jockey Kelly, a sin- 
ful youth from whom Crane kept no 
business secrets. His riding orders had 
been short and to the point. 


“Get away and keep going. Every- 
thing else in the race is dead to the 


mare. Make a nice job of it and I'll give 
you a suit of clothes.” 








Eastern pool rooms—heaviest kind of a S he swung around the upper turn, 
play on her. The judges don’t like the Kelly heard the thunder of hoofs 
looks of it and they’re going to watch very near and a coal-black head drew 
this race like hawks. They—” alongside. 
“Where did you hear that?’ Burns “Take that hoss back!” cried Jockey 
was startled into asking the question. Kelly, in sudden panic. “Take him 
“The same place that I heard the back, kid! He ain’t th: one they're 
money to play her with came from here. bettin’ on!” 
” OMUESTLE a nna 7 
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Jockey Vike’s shrill answer was ad 
dressed to his mount. 
“Now you're goin’, baby! 
The horses swung into the 
stretch side by 
riders might have touched each other. 
“I—I got to win with the 
panted Kelly. “That's the 
framed. Didn't they tell you? 
bettin’ a chunk on her. 
bettin’ on her! Take that 
back where he belongs!” 
“He belongs in front 
words were fairly 
little Tennes 
seenn as the big 
black horse 


side, so close 


black 


struck his true B lb reckon it’s all 
‘scing stride. ‘igh r It 
bg h “ t y ea 5 og poe run 
where he’s : es P ; race after all, 
goin’! Come The First Humorous Novel suh.” | 
on, hammer ‘*‘It was, 
head! Come By H. G. WELLS Judge,” said 
on! You ain't Smith, “but if | 


half runnin’!” 
Kelly’s an 





swer came NEXT WEEK 

from the rear. . Pike. He can 
“They'll kill The delightful story, together tell you some- 

you for this!” with Henry Raleigh’s beautiful thing about | 

he yelped, and illustrations, will bring back to that Eastern 


drew his whip. 
Down on the 
grand-stand 


Kat "em up, 
you hammer-headed rascal! Ea®’em up!” 
; home 
that the 


mare!” 
way it’s 
Burns is 
They're all 
thing 
to-day!” The 
bumped out of the 
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money on Matador. They want to see 
me about it. Ill tell ’em I played the 
horse because you licked the wrong boy. 
Do you get that, Burns? The wrong 
boy!... Take a look at him. There he 
goes under the wire, winning by a city 
block. You can lick niggers and get 
away with it, Burns, but when you raw- 


hide a white kid from Tennessee you've | 
Think it over!” | 


started something. .. . 


‘AB: Mr. Smith,” said Judge Apple- 
bee, “we sent fo’ you, suh, be- 
cause of something that aroused our 
suspicions in that last race. The bettin’, 

suh, had an 


did not like. I 


want to 
why, 


you 
know 
send for Jockey 


pool-room play 
on Whitethorn. 
You might find 


lawn Burns’s | Mr. Wells has here made an it interesting.” 
face bleached = | excursion into the outdoor — the Ten minutes 
to a dirty yel Merrie England, with its jocund later Jockey 
low a nd he humor, that the author of “ Pick- Jefferson Lee 
staggered as Pike climbed 


Smith clapped 
him on the 
back. 

“There he 
comes !” cried Rainbow. “Your horse is 
in front now, Burns! Kelly has gone 
to the bat on the mare, but she’s run 
her race and she’s through for the day. 
Look at that black horse come! 
Why don’t you root for him?” 

The head of the Big Five was past 
resentment or any of the lesser emotions. 
His faculties were numbed by impend 
ing disaster, but his popping eyes were 
giued upon the straight stretch of track 
where the widening gap between the 
black horse and the chestnut mare 
spelled ruin. Too late now to ask himself 
what had happened to the careful plot: 
it was enough to remember that every 
available dollar was bet on Whitethorn 
and at the paddock gate the mare was 
five lengths behind Matador and floun 
dering in her stride, hopelessly beaten. 
The other pounded through the 
dust, far in the rear. Rainbow Smith 
lowered his glasses with a chuckle. 

“What did I tell you?’ he said. 
“Matador wins in a walk! Ina walk! 

Hello, Burns! What’s the matter 
with you? You look like a sick man!” 

What Burns said does not matter. Red 
ink could but faintly shadow his remarks. 

“So that’s the way you feel about it, 
eh?” asked Smith. “Well, cheerup! The 
worst is yet to come. The judges are 
anxious to find out why I bet so much 


horses 








wick Papers’’ loved so well. 


MALES, 


into the judges’ 
stand, and the 
oa sight of that 
small figure 

standing before Applebee added the fin- 
ishing touch.to the consternation of five 








owners who need not again be named 
in this narrative. 

“Little boy,” said Judge Applebee 
kindly, “we want you to tell us every- 
thing you know about this last race. | 


Speak right up; you shan’t be hurt.” 
“Y—yes, suh, Judge,” said 
Pike. “From the beginnin’, suh?” 
“From the beginnin’, sonny,” 
judge, nibbling at his goatee. 
And Jefferson Lee Pike toid the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, while the Big Five looked on from 
afar and feared the worst, which is ex- 
uctly what happened to them. 
When Burns was ruled off the 
for life he was permitted to 
horses at auction. Having no further 
use for his racing tackle, this also was 
sold to the highest bidder. Rainbow 
Smith cheerfully attended that sale and 
somewhere unearthed a rawhide whip 
which he insisted upon purchasing for 
the sum of 10 cents, though the auction- 
eer said it was of no value to anybody. 
“I do this out of sentiment,” said 
Rainbow Smith, grinning at Burns. “I 
want to hang it on my wall at home be- 
cause every time I see it, it will be worth 
an laugh. Have you ever figured the 
price of rawhide, Burns?’ 








The Trouble Makers of Mexico 


Concluded from page 14) 


the habit of revolution What peon, 
with any spunk in him, would elect to 
slave on a hacienda for a slave’s reward 
when, in the ranks of Zapata, Carranza, 
or Villa, he can travel, see the country, 


ride a horse, carry a rifle, get a peso 
or so a day, loot when fortune favors, 
and, if lucky, on occasion kill a fellow 


creature—this last a particularly de 
lightful event to a people who delight 
in the bloody spectacles of the bull ring. 


The totality of the Mexicans being 
so incapable of government that a 
handful’ of disorderly and incapable 
“breeds” can play ducks and drakes 


with the whole land, Mexico is in 
such a situation to-day that, unaided from 
without, the game of ducks and drakes 
can be played interminably. There is 
no other Porfirio Diaz in sight. There 
is no strong “breed” capable of whipping 


poor 


the rest of the disorderly “breeds” and 
the country into shape. There is no 
popular movement on which such a 
strong man might depend for support. 


Nor is there a national cause. The edu 
cated Mexicans, the wealthy Mexicans, 
the business and shopkeeping Mexicans 
hail American interveniion with delight 
The vast majority of the peons ask mere 
ly to be let alone, and not to be drafted 
Into the fighting ranks of this leader and 
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of that leader and of the many leaders 
continually arising. Victories, presiden 
cies, and dictatorships can be only tem 
porary. The handful of anarchs cannot 
pacify Mexico, because Mexico does not 
need pacifying. They cannot pacify them 
selves, which is the actual need of Mex 
ico, because they are too weak, too in 
efficient, too turbulent, too disorderly. 
Spain, despite her world empire, which 
she picked up at a lucky stroke, much 


as a Hottentot might pick up a Koh-i- 
noor, never possessed any genius for 
government. The descendants of the 


Spaniards in Mexico, interbred with the 
native Indians, have likewise displayed 
no genius for government. Facts are 
facts. What the Spaniards and their 
descendants have not succeeded in doing 
in Mexico during the last four hundred 
vears is an eloquent story 

Mexico must be herself. 


saved from 


What Mexico really needs is to be saved 


insignificant her 
half-breeds who are 
trouble. They should not form the goy- 
ernment at all. And yet they are the 
very ones who insist on forming it, and 
they cannot be eliminated by those who 
should form it, namely, the twelve mil 
lion peons and the nearly three million 
peaceably inclined half-breeds. 


from the portion of 





times as large as the 10-cent size. 
you 10 per cent more for your money. 


10% More for Your Money 


Quaker Oats is now put up also in a 25-cent size, nearly three 
By saving in packing it offers 
See how long it lasts. 
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The Cream That 
You Use 
On Quaker 


Is the richness of the milk. 
Havor than whole milk. 

So with Quaker Oats. It is made by our 
process from the cream of the oats. Grains 
as they come to us—small and large—could 
never supply such flavor. 


It has a finer 


We pick out the big grains, the plump and 
the luscious. We get but ten pounds of 
Quaker Oats from a bushel. That is the 
secret of this taste and aroma. 


But this cream of the oats, unlike cream of 
the milk, costs you no extra price. You get 
this richness unmixed, undiluted in Quaker, 
for one-half cent per dish. 


Quaker Oats 


With a Rich, Distinctive Flavor 


The reason is this flavor. We 
made Quaker Oats inviting. Na- 
ture made it the utmost in energy 
food. We made it delicious, so 
children would eat an abundance. 

Now millions of children every 
day get vim from Quaker Oats. 

That’s what it means to get 
. Quaker—a delicacy, a delightful 

A few housewives bought it. dish at a very little price. And 
Then more and more. ‘The fame a Jove for food which every child 
of this flavor spread. needs, and most grown-ups. 

Now Quaker Oats has become 
the world’s breakfast. A hun- etree 
dred nations send to us to get it. 
A thousand million dishes are 
consumed each year. 


10c and 25c per Package 


Except in Far West and South 
The large 25-cent package gives ten per cent more for the money 


The Quaker Gals ©@mpany 


Many years ago, in a very 
small way, we started to make 
this food of foods. 

We picked out the grains as 
now. We rolled them, as now, 
into large, luscious flakes. And 
we employed a long process to 
keep the flavor intact. 


Serve Quaker Oats in large dishes. 
Small servings are not sufficient to 
show in full its vim-producing power. 
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SERS of dental cream can now have the 
superior benefits of Dr. Lyon's Perfect 
Tooth Powder in cream form. 


Your druggist will supply you with either 


Or.Lyon's 


PERFECT 


ooth Powder 
Dental Cream 


As a product of Dr. Lyon’s laboratory Dr. Lyon’s Perfect 
Dental Cream at once becomes the standard prepara- 
tion among tube dentifrices. 
The safety and efficiency for which Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth 
Powder has been known for three generations are reproduced 
fully in the Dental Cream. 
Dr. Lyon's Perfect Dental Cream is a true advance in 
dental cream formulae. 
Quickly soluble. Deposits no sticky masses to encourage 
decay. Rinses thoroughly, leaving complete cleanliness. 
Corrects excessive acidity of the mouth. Prevents receding gums 
and loosening teeth. 

What Dr. Lyon’s (powder or cream) does 

not do only your dentist is competent to do. 

SOLD EVERYWHERE 
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Dainty trial package of either Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder or 
Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Dental Cream sent on receipt of 2 cents postage. 


Address I. W. Lyon & Sons, 524 West 27th Street, New York City. on 
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OU can’t 
hammer a 
cone-shaped peg 
through a cone- 
shaped hole— 
nor can you pull the 
cone-shaped hard rub- 
ber base of a tuft of 
bristles through one of 
the cone-shaped holes 
in the frame of the 
RUBBERSET Brush. 
The tufts of bristles are gripped in the 
frame as everlastingly as the bristles 
are gripped in solid vulcanized rubber. 
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The RUBBERSET Tooth Brush 
outlasts the ordinary tooth brush and 
never sheds its bristles. Its 
will eliminate the annoyance 
dangers resulting from loose 
tooth brush bristles. A bristle 
lodged in the throat, 
stomach or intestines may re- 
sult in something serious. 

A RUBBERSET costs no morethan 
the ordinary tooth brush, lasts longer, 
is safer. Made with plain, curved 
and serrated brushing surfaces, and 
in al] sizes. Ask for, insist on and 
get —_R-U-B-B-E-R-S-E-T Tooth 
Brush. Don't let the clerk substitute! 





Fach tuft of Bristles 
has ifs Solid Rubber 
base like the famous 
a5) -3-9 3-3-8 
Shaving Brush 
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For sale at leading stores. 


RUBBERSET COMPANY 


Rk. & C. H. T. Co., Props 






Factories and Laboratories Newark, N. J. 


JUNE. 13, 1914 
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7 he Weak Point in Farming 





It Has No Sales Department 














LL one summer's day I rode through 
central New York with a calf 
buyer. Now, a calf buyer holds his 

title largely by courtesy. True, he buys 
calves; but he buys everything else a 
farmer has to sell except his real estate. 
He buys anything he can load on his wagon, 
lead behind er drive ahead—chickens, 
cows, sheep, apples, pigs, potatoes. He is 
the first of the long string of middlemen 
we inveigh against, but patronize. 

As we rode along he pointed out an 
apple orchard. “See that orchard’? Last 
year that was loaded with the finest Red 
Astrachans you ever saw. I bought the 
lot for five dollars and sold ’em for fifty.” 


How to Sell Is the Question 


HE county-farm doctor on a day in 

early spring was about to drive away, 
having instructed and aided a farmer 
in pruning and spraying his apple trees. 
“There's just one question more I want 
| to ask,” said the farmer. “What am I 
going to do with the first-grade apples 
after I get them?” 





| “Why, sell them,” replied the surprised 
| farm expert. 
| “How am I going to sell them for 


enough to pay for this spraying machine 
and all the work? I can’t get any more 


for first-grade fruit than I do for the 
ordinary.” 
“Well, I can show you how to raise 


apples, but I can’t sell them for you,” re- 
| plied the farm doctor and drove on, Jeav- 
| ing a perplexed farmer to figure it out. 
Industry Is Handicapped 
PON a_ well-kept, well-tilled 
where everything is done according 


farm, 


- the books, I saw some of the finest 
| small fruits, berries, cherries, and the 
| like that ever grew. Pathetically the 


man told me: 
“We're trying to make this place pay 
but 


expenses. We haven't done so yet, 
| we hope to this year.” 

Across the valley 
on a hill farm, where 
almost every rule of 
cultivation is vio- 
lated, where fertiliz- 
ing is neglected, 
where one thing 
grows on top of an- 
other promiscuously, 
where the fruit is in- 
ferior, lives a young 
fellow who is getting 
rich on small fruits. 


Chaos 

HEN I met a 

young man, 
whose farm I had ai- 
Ways regarded as a 
model, and learned 
that he had sold his 
acres and taken a 
| position with a city 
mercantile firm, I ex- 
pressed surprise. 

“It makes me 
tired,” he explained, 
“when I think of the 
hard work I put on 
that farm for ten years and the small pay 
I received. There’s no money in farming.” 

I could go on indefiusitely giving in- 
stances paradoxical and contradictory ; 


| how a machinist from the Schenectady 
electric works returned, disgusted, to his 
bench after two years on the farm; how a 


young college man, who had searcely seen 
}a farm until he was graduated, has be 
| come the manager of a big paying prop 
osition of 1.200 acres in central New York ; 
| and scores of other successes and failures. 


| The Lack of a Sales Department 
NALYZE all these instances. Tut 
them all together, shake them up 

well, and after you have sifted out every- 

| thing else, this stubborn fact will remain: 
The weak point in the whole farm prop- 
osition is the lack of a sales department. 
other con- 


You may brush aside every 
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By 
WALTER H. MAIN 
sideration; they will all adjust them- 


selves as soon as the sales department is 
settled. Make farming profitable and 
men will gravitate toward it. The same 
old economic law is in force now that has 
been governing man for ages: He seeks 
the biggest return for the least effort in 
the shortest time. If the farm can give 
that, farming will he attractive. It is 
money that brings men back to the soil. 
Men are not going to farming for 
sentiment’s sake; nor because theorists 
say they ought to; nor because country 
life is healthy or a good developer of 
character, nor for any other reason, as a 
rule, except that there is money in it. 
When did men begin to flock to the 
steel business? It was not until Carne- 
gie started the sales department of the 
United States Steel Corporation and 
made friends with kings and princes and 


railroad presidents and sold the steel 
and kept the mills going at a profit. What 


did it matter that Kloman made the best 


steel in the worlu and that Phipps 
financed the office most carefully? If 
Carnegie had not sold the rails, where 


would the Steel Corporation be to-day? 


Organize the Selling 


ND what of the hard toil, the grime 
and the sweat, the sooty, smoky steel 
city as a place to live in? We don’t hear 
overmuch of that. There are plenty of 
people who are ready to become laborers 
or chemists or what not for the Steel 
Corporation because there is money in 
the business. 

Social workers, who ascribe the de- 
cadence in country life to the isolation 
and lack of social advantages, give less 
than half the truth. Social isolation 
there has been, and is, and will be on 
farms from the very nature of the busi- 
ness. There are certain disadvantages 
also in living in Pittsburgh. The point 
is that when farming becomes profitable 
enough, social disad- 
vantages will take 
care of themselves. 

The trouble with 
farming has not been 
so much lack of 
ability to raise crops 
as lack of ability to 
sell them. It has not 
been that farm life 
per se is unattrac- 
tive; it has been that 
there was no money 
in it. Young fellows 
preferred the city be- 
cause there was more 
life there, but pri- 
marily because they 
received more money 
for their work. Real 
money has been as 
searce on farms as 
hen’s teeth. 

Farming has lan- 
guished because it 
was not profitable. It 
was not profitable be- 


: cause farmers could 
The Calf Buyer not sell their prod- 
uce to good advan- 


tage. They could not sell to good advantage 
because they had no sales department. 


The Planters Have Learned It 

HE planters who raise specialized 

crops have learned the lesson in the 
last decade or two. The successful orange 
growers of California and Florida, the 
tobacco growers of Kentucky, the apple 
growers of Oregon, the potato growers of 
Maine, all discovered by bitter experi- 
ence there would be no profits for them 
so long as they were at the mercy of 
the commission men. They have learned 


their lesson and organized their sales 
departments. Now they have things 


their own way. 

It is a comparatively simple proposi- 
tion to organize the growers of a com- 
mon produce. They have the same 
troubles, the same grievances, common 
hopes and aspirations and ambitions. In- 
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End time-waste in your billing 


This complete correspondence typewriter automatically 
foots and proves your bills while it types them 


11 questions 
answered 


No business man can 
shut his eyes to this new 
time-saver. It will soon 
be as standard as the type- 
writer itself. 


Below are some natural 
questions: 


O 


“Will it really save time and 
money ?’’ 

This is effectively answered in many 
Jetters we receive from users—large and 
small. ‘The following is a sample: 

" . . Beg to say that we consider 
that we are saving 20% of our time in 
handling orders, entering, billing, etc., and 
for making out statements at least 25%.” 


This is one of the more conservative 


statements, 


“Why should I bother about 

bookkeeper’s work?"’ 

It is not a question of bookkeeping. It 
is a question of time-saving. 

This machine, by totalling and proving 
bills while it types them, saves valuable 
clerical time. The saved time can be used 
forcollections or other productive purposes. 


“Will it fit my present billing 


system?’’ 


© 


“What ts the cost?’’ 


That varies with the carriage-width. 
It is higher than the cost of a plain type- 
writer. Compared with the cost of a stand- 
ard, first-class adding machine it is low. 
And remember: It is an adding machine 
combined with a complete typewriter. 

The initial cost is soon wiped out by 
the time-saving, to say nothing of the 
accuracy insurance. 


© 


“Ts 1t complicated?’’ 


No. Whileit totals with cold-steel preci- 
sion, its actual operation is simplicity itself. 


@ 


“Can my present operator use it?’’ 


Most assuredly. Within an hour your 
typist can learn to operate it readily. 


“Can tt be used readtly on my 
regular correspondence?’”’ 
Yes. It is an absolutely complete 
Remington Typewriter for correspond- 
ence purposes. ‘Lhe simple switch of 
a lever prepares it for letter writing. 


© 


“Ts the touch light or heavy?’ 


Light. ‘The keys are not punched as 
with the usual adding machine. They 
operate with a light typewriter touch. 

When the adding and _ subtracting 
mechanism is connected, the touch of the 


mechanism is detached by touching a 
lever. The numeral keys then operate 
as lightly as the letter keys. 


O@ 


“Who are using it?’’ 


Thousands of manufacturers and re- 
tailers—large and small—insurance com- 
panies, banks, city departments, railroads, 
express companies, steamship lines, tele- 
graph companies, brokers and many in 
other lines. 


If you wish to have the name of a 
user in your neighborhood we shall be 
glad to supply it. 


OO 


“Ts it durable?’ 


Decidedly. We have testimonial let- 
ters from offices which have been using 
this machine for 5 years. ‘heir ma- 
chines were the first on the market. 
How much longer they will keep in first 
class condition, we do not yet know. 


The Remington Adding & Subtracting Type 
writer can be had in any of the Remington Mod- 
els shown on this page. Fach isa member of the 
famous Remington family—each is a complete, 
easy-running typewriter, plus the adding and 
subtracting feature—each is designed to insure 
maximum durability - each has distinctive fea- 
tures designed to meet individual requirements. 


Two ways to investigate 


Sooner or later the adding and subtracting 
typewriter will be considered as fundamental in 
practically every up-to-date business equipment 
as desks and chairs. 

Its use is spreading rapidly. 

The chief reason why most offices or stores 
—where bills and statements are part of the 
day's work—are not using it now is because 
the office heads have not yet investigated its 
time-and-money-saving possibilities. 


A new illustrated folder, “The Story of a Day's Work,” 






















° ™ se ela ’ : Thi makes it possible for business men, who are alive to the ad- 
numer al keys Is slightly different. I his vantages of relieving human effort with improved mechanical 
prevents adding on correspondence work. helps, to learn specifically how the Remington Adding & Sub- 
On correspondence work, the adding 


Yes. It requires absolutely no changes 
in system. It does your work your way. 
It applies to small billing departments as 
effectively as it applies to large ones. 


tracting Typewriter will save clerk-time—and how it will do 
away with unnecessary error-risk and expensive calculations 
on their bills and statements. 


We will send a copy of “The Story of a Day's 


2 _ a . ae Work" to any employer of clerical or stenographic help 
— et - on request. The information in this helpful little 
% : folder will probably mean to you the important differ 
»| ence between efficiency and inefficiency in certain 
i x ‘ departments of your business—the difference between 
“6 > . 7 9°» 1 an extra profit and a needless reduction of your “net” 
Is it absolutely a curate: Addin and Subtractin a for the ensuing twelve months. 
The best evidence is this: It is bi g g 
used constantly by the United States 
Sub-Treasury and by prominent 
banks throughout the country. 


A note now dictated to your stenographer will bring 
you this folder by return mail. Later, if you wish, we 


4 will install a machine in your office, where you can 
ri ‘ > demonstrate its usefulness on your bills—without ex- 


( WAHL MECHANISM) pense to you. 
err ve 





We recommend that you send now for “The Story 
of a Day's Work.”’ 
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N Remington Typewriter Company, Incorporated, New York City (Branches Everywhere) Yo 

Y r For clear, clean typewriter results, use Remtico Brand letter paper, carbon paper and ribbons. Write to our nearest office. 1 
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Wear golf, 
country walking or dancing. 
you would treat any other hose. 


Holeproofs at tennis, 


Here are hose for whole families. 
of perfect style and comfort. 
actually /ast six months, 


without any need of darning. 


FOR 






hinnest, Sheerest 
Summer Holeproof Hose 
Guaranteed to Wear Six Months. 
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Treat them as 


Hose 
Six pairs will 
and often longer, 


Before you start on your vacation, buy 


[folepract 
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For Men, Women and Children 


$1.50 per box and up for six pairs of men’s; $2.00 per 
box and up for six pairs of women’s or children’s; 
$1.00 per box for four pairs of infants’. Above bexes 
guaranteed six months. $1.00 per box for three pairs 
of children’s, guaranteed three months. $2.00 per box 
for three pairs of men’s s7/k Holeproof socks; $3.00 
per box for three pairs of women’s sz/k Holeproof 
stockings. Boxes of silk guaranteed ‘Aree months. 


Write for the dealers’ names. We ship 
where there’s no dealer near, charges prepaid, 
receipt of remittance. 

HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


direct 
on 


Holeproof Hosiery Company of Canada, Ltd., London, Canada 


Holeproof Hosiery Company, 10 Church Ailey, Liverpool, England 





finger tips, 
themselves. 
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Made of the best quality silk with reinforced 
guaranteed to outwear the gloves 


style, in the smartest colors, 
sizes, with invisible reinforcing of clasps and 
fancy stitching on the back. 
Gloves fit perfectly from finger tip to top. 
for prices, free book and name of nearby dealer. 567 


Fashicned in the very best of 
all lengths and 


Holeproof Silk 


No bulky seams. Write 

















pay toll at the gasoline stations. The 
occupants of the light but sturdy Saxon 
drive by in comfort while many a tour- 
ing party in a big, heavy car is held up 
for fuel replenishment. 

Thousands of owners daily find the 
Saxon the most economical car they 
ever drove; they consider it the most 
economical car of standard design in 
the world—to buy and to run. 


A Year’s Service in a Month 
Proves Saxon Economy 


And the Saxon saves you money every 
day you drive it. Here are some econ- 
omy records from a test made in Detroit, 
representing the equivalent of a year’s 
service. Note them carefully: 

135 miles a day for 30 days. 
30 miles to the gallon of gasoline. 
200 miles to the quart of oil. 
Half a cent a mile for fuel; one-fourth 
a cent per mile per passenger. 
All the original tires good for from 
2,000 to 5,000 miles more of service. 








The Gasoline Toll Gate Does Not 


Stop You in a Saxon 


Saxon owners are saved the annoy 
ance and expense of frequent stops to 


SAXON MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT 


DEPT. E 


Similar records of gasoline and tire 
economy are reported to us by owners 
and dealers all over the country. No 
wonder Saxon owners say “It’s cheaper 
to drive a Saxon than to use street cars 
—especially when you consider the time 
saved.” 


Not only does the Saxon give pleas- 
ure and health at moderate expense—to 
those who don’t want to pay an ex- 
travagant price for a car; to those who 
already own a big car; to those who 
need a car for summer vacation use. 
Its wonderful economy is a reason 
also for using it in business. 


Order Your Saxon Now 


Saxons are selling fast—faster than 
we even dreamed they would. It must 
be a case of first come, first served. So 
the only way to avoid being one of the 
disappointed is to see your dealer and 
order now. 


Catalog and dealer’s name on request. 
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deed their very self-preservation depends 
on their organizing. 

But it is a different matter to organize 
the small farmer, so-called, the owner 
of the diversified farm. Suspicious of 
every effort to form a combination, he is 
the hardest man in the world to orga 
nize. Individualism is rampant. Highly 
independent by breeding, by nature, b) 
training, by occupation, he is a law unto 
himself. He orders his goings and his 
comings, his uprisings and his down sit 
tings, his planting, his harvesting, his 
every act according to his own sweet 
will. His calling needs a high degree of 
initiative; he is untrained in combine'l 
effort. He makes his sales the same 
way: he is sufficient unto himself. 

One of the reasons the farmer has 
been receiving such a small share of 
your dollar and the middleman so much 
is that the farmer has not awakened to 
the situation. When he finds out that he 
has been getting about 10 per cent of the 
selling price and the middleman 90, he will 
start thinking. When the owner of the Red 
Astrachan orchard finds out that the calf 
buyer got $50 for the apples and realizes 
that for growing, tending, and investing 
his money in that orchard he received 
only 10 per cent, he will think twice. 

It is to the diversified farm that the 
consumer must look for the greater part 
of his living. He may secure his flour 
from the wheat fields and his beef from 


the pampas; but his butter, his milk, 
fresh vegetables, his potatoes, garden 
truck, eggs, poultry, fruit, and the major 


portion of what goes on his table come 
from the small producer. They come 
through practically the same channel the 
Red Astrachan apples followed. The calf 
buyer sells to some local jobber or 
shipper; the shipper sells to the commis- 


sion man in New York; the commission 
man sells to the retailer; the retailer 
sells to you. It is a vital problem; it is 


the great problem in distribution the 
American people have to solve just now. 


The Way to a Solution 

T is easy to say cooperative selling is 

the solution. It is easy to say coopera 
tive buying. If the two could be com 
bined, if all the people on your block 
would take a carload of potatoes, a 
farmer or two up-State would be glad 
to sell them. They would receive more 
from you than a commission man would 
pay; you would pay less than you do to 
your retailer. But how is this desirable 
state of affairs to be brought about? 


The most obvious way out of the 
difficulty is to form selling corpora- 
tions. The old Oneida Community in 


central New York has developed this idea 
for half a century or more. Its fertile 
acres produce abundantly and its sales de- 
partment sells in the best market. It is, of 
course, impossible for an ordinary farmer 
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to deyelop a sales department on a similar 
scale; but what the Oneida Community 
can do for the farms in its neighborhood, 
any corporation, strongly centralized, can 
do for any community of farmers. 

When Nature wishes to make 
thing, she chooses the material 
at hand. The most available 


some- 
nearest 
material 


for a selling organization is my friend, 
the calf buyer. He is a type that you find 
in every rural community; his com- 
mercial instincts are highly developed, 
He isn’t much on growing things, but 
he’s a powerful good salesman. When 
he is about twelve years old he takes 
a horse and drives off somewhere and 


buys chickens. These he takes to mar- 


ket and soon branches out into buying 
calves. He knows every farmer in a 
twenty-mile radius, what he has to 


sell, what he wants for it, and when it 
will be ready for market. Furthermore, 
he knows where to sell the goods; he 
knows where there is a market for 
everything raised on the farm; he has 
been studying that question for years: 
he is a specialist. His customers tell 
him what they want and he hunts it 
up in the country. 


The Farmer Must Learn How 


E is the man who has been taking 90 

per cent of the selling price and al- 
lowing 10 per cent to the grower. He is the 
man whose mercantiletalent his neighbors 
should utilize. At present he is getting an 
exorbitant figure for his services; 90 per 
cent is more than any commercial house 
pays its sales agents. For the interest on 
their investment, for fair wages, for their 
taxes and expenses and a decent profit 
the farmers areentitled to morethan 10 per 
cent. They should have it ; until they get it 
farming will continue to be unattractive. 
The farmers in a given community 
when they become alive to the question will 
organize a selling corporation along much 
the same lines as the orange-growers’ or- 
ganization. They will hire the most tal- 
ented salesman in their section, whether 
he be the calf buyer or one of their own 


number. Under a stated salary this sales 
agent will dispose of everything the 


farmers grow, from hay to blackberries. 

Before such a condition can be brought 
about, however, farmers will have to be 
in position to know whether they are 
making money or not. Most of them can- 
not tell with any degree of certainty. 
Not one farmer in a hundred keeps 
books; he does not know even vaguely 
what it has cost him to raise ten acres 
of corn or ten acres of potatoes. He does 
not know how much he must sell his 
produce for to pay expenses. He does 
not know whether what he makes is in- 
terest on investment, or wages, or profit. 
A campaign of education on the prin- 
ciples of accounting is a prerequisite to 
a satisfactory solution of the question. 








The Man Behind the Booze 


N festive mood By WALT MASON three must pau- 

a man gets pers be—so futile 

stewed, he emp- is our human 
ties flagons ten or judging. The jin- 
twenty; he takes a gled gent on pas- 
bowl with every time bent who 
soul he meets till shoots when all his 
he has swallowed wits are hazy, the 
plenty. If he has bill must pay; 
sense, it journeys there is no way to 
hence; if he has reach the ones who 


brains, he’s sure to 


made him crazy. 











lose em; and when The man who 
he wakes, as morn- brews the stuff 
ing breaks, a cop is that stews re 
sitting on his spected is and 
besom. clothed in honor; 
“Confound your he walks abroad 
eyes,” the _ peeler and deigns a nod 
cries, “you should or smile to syco- 
have stuck to river phant and fawner. 
water! While His victims rot in 
lighted up by brim- dungeons hot while 
ming cup, you he abides in yonder 
waded round knee [f palace: he drinks a 
deep in slaughter! health to tainted 
You threw some fits, you lost your wits, wealth and drinks it from a_ golden 
you thought yourself a circus pageant! chalice. 
You drew a gun, oh, foolish one, and The men who sell the broth of hell, 


shot a harmless fruit-tree agent!” 
The poor sick sport looms up in court: 

no memories of crime are his'n: he can’t 

recall the deed at all, but draws a hun- 


dred years in prison. The able judge 
says “Pish!” and “Fudge!” at pleas the 
prisoner’s advancing; “men who will 


drink the old red ink must pay the fid- 
dier after dancing!” The doomed man’s 
wife must lead a life of endless wash- 
ing, scrubbing, drudging; his children 








who see men’s souls like gewgaws raffled, 
look on and grin when slaves of gin are 


marching to the jail or seaffold. “Ours 
not the blame! Ours not the shame!” 
they cry, as they have cried for ages; 


“we do not force men to the course that 
leads them to the cells and cages.” 

To women worn who work and mourn 
in poverty’s abomination, to feed their 
broods, such platitudes must be a grate 
ful consolation ! 
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ul, Continued from page 12 

= and even less of hunt clubs. I had never and wealthier families of the city. The 2 | 

” peen in a hunt club before, and my im fame of Troop A has reached beyond ¢: 

=" pressions of such institutions had been Ohio, for under its popular title, “The 4 

al gleaned entirely from short stories and Black Horse Troop,” it has gone three 

d from prints showing rosy old rase als times to Washington to act as escort to 

id drinking. Probably because of these Presidents of the United States at the 

n- prints I had always thought that “horsy” time of their inauguration. Cleveland 

4 people particularly the “hunting set ‘ is, furthermore, the headquarters for trot- 

it were —— sponrce ay the Pe une racing. | The Cleveland Gentlemen's 

; (and not merely external) use of alcoho riving Club is an old and exceedingly : s . 

n- As others may be of the same impression active body, and its president, Mr. Harry How a small thing has grown large 

d it is perhaps worth remarking that, while K. Devereux, is also president of the Twenty-seven years ago, in one small room, with two helpers 

I in the oe we of Me — of National Trotting Association. oa a . — a. h kis f , ote 
vrsons drinking tea, and that only two . . a man began a business enterprise—the making Of men s garters 

is aon aeteiaiten alcoholic beverages—those The Nickel Dethroned at Last P B ge 

-s two being visitors: an illustrator and a CURIOUS and characteristic thing ' 

. writer from New York. which we encountered in no other N the left hand corner of this page you A garter to hold up a man's socks is a 

. I mentioned that to the M. F. H., and’ city is the Three-Cent a legacy see how this room looked; about ten | small article, at a small price. 

: told him of my earlier impression as to left to the city by the late Tom Johnson. by twelve feet in area; with the bottom Most men spend 25 or 50 cents without a 

- hunt-club habits. rs Cleveland’s street-car system is con- of a packing box for a desk. second thought. 

- “Lots of people have that idea,” he trolled by the city and the fare is not In the opposite corner of the page you see , ica : 
smiled, “but it is wrong. As a matter five cents, but three. But that is not all. dhe feataie Wt apa ‘ Our idea was, at the beginning, and is 

: ‘ ne : y building as it is now; a fireproof . : 

; of fact, few hunting people are teetotalers, A municipal lighting plant is, or soon : : " now, to give the best possible value for 25 

ll ; : - : ; structure, mostly windows, with daylight on a 

but those who ride straight are almost’ will be, in operation, with charges of f id , iol and 50 cents. 

a invariably temperate. They have to be. from one to three cents per kilowatt all _— SS Sa renerds h li alae han i 
You can’t be in the saddle six or eight hour. Also the city has gone into the The number of operatives is now more 1 ceny gk alge nageshersy “hes was then; 
hours at a stretch, riding across country, dance-hall business. There, too, the than 1,000. the shape is better; the garter fits better. 

0 and do it on alcohol.” usual rate is cut: fifteen cents will buy These illustrations show how a small thing PARIS GARTERS, the first shield-garters, 

re dances , ‘ips e s , tat : : 

Correct at All Costs ies eee com em emer e|M TOT, . in ais arent (LE 

e E . e secret of it is quite simple; the qual- | need of well-dressed men; and they have 

ALSO learned from the M. F. H. cer- dame that fume, to-day, takes prece- tno oil sh a all lb ly j a : 

. tain interesting things regarding a dence over the mere matter of eating Tew ea SS a ee 

. fox’s scent. Without having thought upon yet it is worth mentioning that the 

. the subject, I had somehow acquired the Three-Cent Cult has even found its way The PARIS GARTER trade mark has now become, all over the world, a sure 

. idea that hounds got the scent from the into the lunch room. Sandwiches may sign of best quality. For that reason, when you buy garters, be sure you get 

" actual tracks of the animal they fol be purchased in Cleveland for three 

r lowed. That is not so. The scent comes cents which are not any worse than five- 

t from the body of the fox and is left be- cent sandwiches in other cities. PARIS GARTERS F 

. hind him suspended in the air. And, Perhaps the finest thing about the No metal can touch you 

. other conditions being equal, the harder Three-Cent Cult is the fact that it runs 

os your fox runs the stronger his scent will counter to one of the most pronounced oe a. 2g a. 

y be. The most favorable scent for fol- and pitiable traits of our ~al wasteful- A. Stein & Company, Makers, Chicago and New York 

‘J lowing is what is known as a “breast ness. Sometimes it seems that, as a peo- 

h high scent’—meaning a scent which ple, we take less pride in what we save 

: hangs in suspension at a point suffi than in what we throw away. We have 

- ciently high to render it unnecessary for a “There’s more where that came from !” 

. the hound to put his head down to the attitude of mind. A man with thousands 

a ground. Sometimes a scent hangs low; a year says: “Hell! What’s a hundred?” 

. sometimes, on the other hand, it rises and aman with hundreds imitates him on 

© so that, particularly in a covert, the a smaller scale. The humble fraction ofa 

riders, seated upon their horses, can nickel is despised. All honor, then, to 

t smell it, while the hounds cannot. Cleveland—the city which teaches her 

But I think I have said enough about people that two cents is worth saving, 

° this kind of thing. It is a dangerous and then helps them to save it. Two 
topic, for the terminology and etiquette points, in this connection, are inter- 

. of hunting are as elaborate as those of _ esting. 

S golf. Probably I have made some mis- One, that Cleveland has been trying 

y take already; indeed, I know of one’ to induce the Treasury Department to ’ ak 

3 which I just escaped—I started to write resume the coinage of a three-cent piece; Alans Dem ~ 

5 another, 








“dogs” instead of “hounds,” and that is 
not done. I have a horror of displaying 
my ignorance on matters of this kind. 
For I take a kind of pride—and I think 
most men do—in being correct about 
comparatively unimportant things. It is 
permissible to be wrong about important 
things, such as politics, finance, and re 
form, and to explain them, although you 
really know nothing about them. But 
with fox hunting it is different. There are 
some people who really do know about 
that, and they are likely to catch you. 


The Black Horse Troop 
WO other Cleveland 
should be mentioned. 

Troop A of the Ohio National ‘Guard 
is known as one of the most capable 
bodies of militia in the entire country. 

It has been in existence for some forty 

years, and its membership has always 

been recruited from among the older 


organizations 


r 


that the percentage of depositors 
in savings banks in Cleveland, in pro 
portion to the population, is higher than 
in most other cities. And, by the way, 
the savings banks pay 4 per cent. 


Something About Business 


W* were taken in automobiles from 
one end of the city to the other. 
Down by the docks we saw gigantic, 
strange machines, expressive of Cleve 
land’s lake commerce—machines for load 
ing and unloading ships in the space of a 
few hours. One type of machine would 
take a regular steel coal car in its enormous 
claws and turn that car over, emptying 
the load of coal into a ship as you might 
empty a cup of flour with your hand. 
Then it would set the car down again, 
right side up, upon the track, only tosnatch 
the next one and repeat the operation. 
Another machine for unloading ore 
would send its great steel hands down 





Down by the docks we saw gigantic, strange machines, expressive of Cleveland’s lake 
commerce — machines for loading and unloading ships in the space of a few hours 
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AWomans Drimk- | 
Gverybodys Denk ? 


delicious. 
refreshing. 


Whenever 
you seean 
Arrow think 
of Coca-Cola. 






igorously good---and keenly 
Thirst-quenching and 


The national beverage---and yours. 


Demand the genuine by full name— 
Nicknames encourage substitution. 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
Atlanta, Ga. 




























































































































































it not for another recollection which 


| dominates the picture and glorifies the 
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into the vessel's hold, snatch them up Down near the railroad station, where 
NAB | Sg co filled with tons of the precious product the “red-light district” used to be, there 
of the mines, and, reaching around back has long stood a tract of several blocks 
ward, drop the load into a waiting rail- of little buildings, dismal and dilapi 
Sugar Wafers road car. The present Great Lakes rec dated. They are coming down. Some of 
ord for loading is held by the steamer them havecomedown. And there, in that 
Corry, which has taken on a cargo of place which was the home of ugliness 
10,000 tons of ore in twenty-five minutes. and vice, there now shows the beginning 
The record for unloading is held by the of the city’s Municipal Group Plan. 
» George F. Perkins, from which a cargo of This plan is one of the finest things 
10,250 tons of ore was removed in two which any city in the world has contem 
hours and forty-five minutes. plated for its own beautification. In this 
Some of the largest steamers of the country it was, at the time it originated, 
Great Lakes may be compared, in size, unique; and though other cities (such as 
with ocean liners. A modern ore boat is Denver and San Francisco) are now at 
a steel shell more than six hundred feet work on similar improvements, the Cleve- 
long, with a little space set aside at the land plan remains, I believe, the most 
bows for quarters and a little space imposing and the most complete. 
astern for engines. The deck is a series When an American city has needed 
of enormous hatches, so that practically some new public building it has been the 
— the entire top of the ship may be re- custom, in the past, for the politicians to 
moved in order to facilitate loading and settle on a site, and cause plans to be 
HESFE incomparable sweets are the most univer- unloading. As these great vessels (most drawn (by their cousins), and cause 
sally popular of all dessert confections. Whether of which — pooay in Chovelans, y the mom awe 4 wr one (by ate 
served at dinner, afternoon tea or any social gather- wae po dup t mongneus ¢ 1€ pe on r, wren bere in-law . 2 iis may move are 
. A ; avigation on the Great Lakes is practical politics,” but it has hardly 
ing, Nabisco a age Wafers are ey oe and closed, it is the custom to drive them resulted in practical city improvement. 
appropriate. In ten-cent tins; also in twenty-five- hard during the open season. Some of 
ca ra y them make as many as thirty trips in She Dares to Plan for Beauty 
the eight months of their activity, and O one will dispute the convenience of 
: an idea of the volume of their traffic may having publie buildings “handy” to 
be gotten from the statement that “the oneanother. But there may still be found 
FR /A\ iron-ore tonnage of the Cleveland dis- (even in Cleveland!) men whose feeling 
j trict is greater than the total tonnage of for beauty is not so highly developed as 
. ° ° exports and imports at New York Har- their feeling for finance; men who shake 
Another dessert delight. Wafers of pleasing size and hor.” One a a little books about their heads at the mention of a group 
form with a bountiful confectionery filling. Another Cleveland, which they gave me, makes plan; who don’t like to “see all that 
help to the hostess. In ten-cent tins. | that statement. It does not sound as money wasted.” 

i though it could be true, but I do not I met one or two such. But I will ven- 
think they would dare print lies about a ture the prophecy that, when the Cleve- 
thing like that, no matter how anxious land plan is a little farther advanced, so 

. te NATIONAL they might be to “boost.” However, I that the eye can realize the amazing 
’ feel it my duty to add that the same splendor of the thing as it will ulti- 
ADOR A BISCUIT book says: “Fifty per cent of the popu- mately be, there will be no one left in 
a WAFER lation of the United States and Canada Cleveland to convert. 
Aruse sueron COM P lies within a radius of five hundred miles It may take fifty years to complete the 
: ANY of Cleveland.” work. It is a fine and unusual thing, in 
> . itself, for an American city to be plan- 
. Euclid Avenue ning its own beauty so far ahead. Cleve- 
> FIND that when I try to recall to my land is almost un-American in that! But 
mind the picture of a city, I think when the work is done—yes, and before 
» of certain streets which, for one reason it is done—this single great improvement 
or another, engraved themselves more will have transformed Cleveland from 
deeply than other streets upon my mem- an ordinary looking city to one of great 
ory. One of my clearest mental photo distinction. 
graphs of Cleveland is one of endless Fancy emerging from a splendid rail- 
streets of homes. way station to find yourself facing, not 
Now, although I saw many houses, the little bars and dingy buildings which 
Ad large and small, possessing real beauty so often face a station, but a splendid 
most of them along the boulevards, in mall, two thousand feet long and six 
the Wade Park Allotment or on Euclid hundred wide, parked in the center and 
Heights, where modern taste has had its surrounded by fine buildings of even 
opportunity—it is nevertheless true that, cornice height and harmonious classical 
PLAN YOUR VACATION NOW for some curious reason connected with design. At one side of the station will 
the workings of the mind, those streets stand the public library; at the other the 
VISIT THE. COAST OF MAINE and the which I remember best, after some Federal building; and at the far extrem- 
months of absence, are not the streets ity of the mall the county building and 
MARITIME PROVINCES possessed of the most charm. the city hall. 
I remember vividly, for instance, my Three of these buildings are already 
OU can cruise for a week within the Gulf of Maine on the finest American disappointment on viewing the decay of standing. Twomore are under way. The 
Merchant Vessels —luxurious state rooms — superb table service — visiting Euclid Avenue, which I had heard com- plan is no longer a mere plan but is 
THE MOST WONDERFUL VACATION COUNTRY IN NORTH AMERICA pared with Delaware, in Buffalo, and already, in part, an actuality. 
and never be distant by more than a day’s journey from New York or Boston. which, in reality, does not compare with 
Big new steel steamships connect New York and Boston with the summer it at all, being rather run down, and lined A Pattern to Others 
resorts of Maine, New Brunswick and the Maritime Provinces with those architectural monstrosities of HEN the transformation is complete 
_. Your choice of 15 routes: the 70’s which, instead of mellowing into Cleveland will not only have remade 
a hy Hye }  .. respectable antiquity, have the unhappy  berself but will have set a magnificent 
to travel with the most invigor- faculty of becoming more horrible with example to all other cities. By that time 
ating vacation. time, like old painted harridans. she may have ceased to call herself 
Send for Booklet C . “Sixth City’—for population changes. 
What Every City Ought to Know But if a hundred other cities follow her 
EASTERN STEAMSHIP NOTHER vivid recollection is of a sad with group plans, and whether those 
CORPORATION monotony of streets, differing only in plans be of greater magnitude or less, 7 
name, containing blocks and blocks and must never be forgotten that Clevelan 
Pier 19, No. River, New York miles and miles of humble wooden homes, had the appreciation and the courage to 
or India Wharf, Boston all very much alike in their uninterest begin the movement in America, and that, 
ing duplication. without regard to population, she there- 
These memories would make my men-_ fore has a certain right, to-day, to call 
tal Cleveland picture somewhat sad, were herself “First City.” 


Detroit comes nert in the list of cities 














which Mr. Strect rambled and 
adventured. The article will 
appear in an carly issue. 


city. This recollection, too, has to do in 
with squalid thoroughfares, but in a dif- 
| ferent way. 
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| Exit Madame 


Continued from page 10 


INTL 


il HA il | | Hi i Ii HI Hl taloons and a coat to match. He as- confidence. But when he has literally 
—_--—~ sures himself that the photograph of Bon- nothing to wear—when he has burned 
heur, suitably inscribed, is safely stowed his bridges behind him—or has aban- 











Nee Ta 


away in the pocket of the coat. Then, 
throwing his hat upon the waters of the 
reservoir, he places a cap upon his head 
and steals away, walking low, trying to 
bring the hem of his raincoat down to the 
tops of his shoes. 

And, ah, but that was a long, long 
night for M. Narcisse! It was mid- 
night when he reached at last his studio 
near Waverley Place. At times he was 
exalted to grandeur. But oftener he was 
depressed to despair. For when a man is 
properly clad it gives him a feeling of 








eres 
MdctMnr 


doned them to the mercies of the enemy— 

He slept by fits and he dozed by starts, 
waiting for morning and the paper man, 
tow whom he had given orders to leave all 
the morning papers at his door. 


"he struck. Four o’clock 
followed suit. Dawn began to lift 
the shadows from the studio. And what 
is this which gradually emerges from the 
darkness? It is the statue of Bonheur 

that is to say, Happiness. In triumph 
sings the green stone figure, her foot 


o'clock 








Et 
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As right as a full jeweled watch 


Vest Pocket Kodak 


with Kodak Anastigmat lens 





ERE is efficiency—a camera that will slip easily 
into the vest pocket—so small and light that 
there is always room for it, yet in every detail of con- 


struction and equipment, an instrument of precision. 


The Kodak Anastigmat lens is ground by skilled 
workmen, from the finest Jena glass. The result, 
under experienced superintendence and a system of 
most rigid tests, is a lens that gives microscopic defini- 
tion, is free from astigmatism, and renders perfect 
flatness of field. Its speed (/8) is extremely high 
for a lens used only with a fixed focus. The Kodak 
Anastigmat is made exclusively for use on the Vest Pocket Kodak, and it meets 


absolutely the most exacting requirements. 


The Kodak Ball Bearing shutter into which this lens is fitted, has proved itself 
the most reliable of shutters—reliable because it works without jar or bang, and so 
does not throw itself out of adjustment. It has instantaneous speeds for 1/25 and 
1/50 of a second, the time action—opening at one pressure of the lever and closing 
at the next, and the so-called “bulb” action, where the shutter 
opens when the lever is pressed, and closes when it is released. The 
shutter has iris diaphragm stops and is equipped also with the 


Autotime Scale—by which correct exposure can be told ata glance. 


The camera has a brilliant reversible finder, and uses Kodak 
film cartridges of eight exposures. The pictures are 154 x 2% 
inches, but so sharp and clear are the negatives, that enlarge- 
ments can be made to any reasonable size—and at small cost— 
to the post card size, (3% x 5%), for instance, at sixteen cents. 

Working with a mechanical precision that is a delight, free 
from all complications, simple in every detail, instantly ready for 
business without focusing, so small and smooth that it is pocketed 


without annoyance—here is efficiency. 
Vest Pocket Kodak, with Kodak Anastigmat lens, - - - $12.00 


Tf it isn’t an Eastman, tt isn’t a Kodak. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
Kodak catalogue free at your ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


Actual Size dealer’ s, or by mail. 
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A: $10. repair bill on 70 acres of roof— 







Bush Terminal Co. 


HE Bush Terminal Build- 
ings in Brooklyn, N. Y.. 
extend a mile along the shore. 
The net roof area of these build- 


ings is 3,100,000 square feet— 
or more than 70 acres. 


when properly laid, make the 
best and most economical roof. 


Architects, engineers and con- 
tractors know that, if The Barrett 
Specification is followed abso- 
lutely, the 
last longer and cost less than 
any other kind. 


Every inch of this is roofed with 
Barrett materials — and, 
1897, when the first roof was 
covered, the cost of maintenance 
has been /ess than $10.00. 


since 


resulting roof will 


The Bush Terminal people write 


us: 





Special Note—\We advise incorpo- 
rating in plans the full wording of 
The Barrett Specification, in order 
to avoid any misunderstanding. 


‘We use this kind of roofing because 
our experience has shown it to be the 
best and cheapest. Our analysis of 
first cost of application and cost of 
maintenance entitles us to speak with 


some measure of authority.’’ 
: OFING—Shiz » a Barre 
The behind The RO JFING Shall be a Barrett 
’ : ‘ Specification Roof, laid as directed 
Specification is an old one, es- in printed Specification, revised 


tablished by years of experience August 15, 1911, using the materi- 

—namely. that coal tar pitch als specified and subject to the in- 
7s ‘ spection requirement. 

tarred felt, and gravel or slag, 


If any abbreviated form is de- 
sired, however, the following is 
suggested: P 


idea Barrett 











Booklets on request, including a copy of The Barrett Specitication 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
M ae is 
Winnipeg 


St. Louis 
Seattle 
St. John, N. B 


Cleveland 
Birmingham 
Halifax, N.S 


Chicago Philadeiphia 
Cincinnati Kaneas City 
Tue Paterson Mra. Co., Limited: Montreal Toronto 


New York 


Vaucouver 





Pittsburgh 


Sydney, N. 5. 











Publications of the Department 
of Agriculture 


The Department of Agriculture has a number of 
very interesting bulletins, written in popular style, 
available for free distribution. These cover not only 
the subjects of poultry and cattle raising, the grow- 
ing of fruits and vegetables, care of bees, construction 
of farm buildings, the marketing of farm products, 
and the keeping of accounts, but also cover much 
that is of interest to those living in cities, such as 
bulletins on the food values of beans, peas and other 
legumes, eggs, poultry, cereal breakfast foods, fruit, 
sugar, corn and corn products, potatoes and other 
root crops, nuts, milk, cheese, mutton and fish, and 
bulletins on ‘‘Meats, Composition and Cooking,” 
“Principles of Nutrition and Nutritive Value of 
Food,” ‘‘Bread and Bread Making,” and ‘‘Canned 
Fruits, Preserves and Jellies.” A full list of these 
bulletins (not the bulletins themselves) and information 
on how to obtain them will be sent to all those who 
will write to Collier’s Washington Bureau, 902 
Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 
is entirely without charge. 


Our service 
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upon the other’s neck, her hand upon the 
harp! In contortion writhes the mottled 
red one, as though in the throes of a 
colic, ugly beyond words. Clearer and 
clearer the statue comes out of the gloom. 
Five o’clock. Six o’clock. Seven o'clock 

and a heavy thud at the door tells 
that the morning papers have at last 
arrived. M. Narcisse flung on his rain 
coat and a moment later he was devour 
ing the headlines on the front pages. 

Yes, yes! There it was in the boldest, 
black letters! “Suicide in Centra) Park 
Reservoir?” 

Yes, yes! And there it was again! 
And there once more! Taking precedence 
over all the other news of the day! 


OR a time the success of the plan 

took away the young sculptor’s breath. 
But then, slowly arising, he strode (in 
his raincoat) to the looking-glass that 
hung on the wall. Intoxicated with his 
dreams, he looked with pride at the re 
flection of his features, pale, tragic, 
mustachioed and imperialed to perfec- 
tion. “Au vrai!” he cried. “I always 
knew I would be the great man!” And 
exultingly then he turned to the papers, 
suddenly grown voracious for the details. 

“How noble a heading!” he exclaimed. 
“ ‘Suicide in reservoir?’ And here a pic 
ture of the scene! What a beautiful 
sheet of water! And here again is a 
picture of my clothes, with that very 
patch upon the pantaloons so faithfully 
portrayed! And here 

But all at once his jaw dropped. 
“What?” he choked. “What?” And, all 
his features denoting horror to the ulti- 
mate degree, M. Narcisse read the fol 
lowing fateful lines: 

“In the pocket of the coat was found 
a book of poetry, entitled ‘Patrolling on 
Pegasus,’ written by Mounted Officer 
Peter J. Rafferty, otherwise known as the 
Minnesinger of the Police Department. 

This has given rise to the rumor that 








the missing man may be a well-known 
| member of the force. The following 
lines had been heavily underscored: 


| “And when the last pushcart is banished 
And the taxis have took to the sea; 
ind when the last truckman has van 
ished 
To the place 
to be: 
It is then, oh my heart, that PU give 
thee a smile, 
And Dobbin and mer, we 
while.” 


where all ought 


they 


will rest up a 


Dancing with rage, M. Narcisse 


** Say! 
that ! 






Yip Ys 
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That’s my tombstone; d'yuh hear me? 
How much d’yuh want for it 


Rad oe 








snatched up the other papers. But yes! 
They were all the same! Every account 
made a feature of “Patrolling on Peg 
asus.” But not one word—not one sy] 
lable—about the photograph of Bonheur. 

“Diable!” groaned M. Narcisse. “It is 
a plot of the gendarmes to advertise the 
poetry of their colleague, this coquin 
ealled Rafferty! Oh, what deceit! Oh, 
what dishonesty to so mislead the pub 


lie! And here am I, still unknown, still 
undiscussed, penniless, even r-r-robbed 
of my pantaloons! And 


| gh again (as the novelists say) his 
jaw dropped, for (still frantically 


searching for some chance mention of 
Bonheur) the following momentous 
paragraphs had = smitten him right 


shrewdly in the eye: 

“The police are inclined to the theory 
that the unknown man repented of his 
act as soon as he struck the water. It 
is thought that he swam ashore and, 


being frightened away from his clothes, 
made his escape in a raincoat. 
“In view of the nature of the case the 


police will leave no stone unturned to 
find this man, and if he can be traced he 
will either be committed for an exami- 
nation as to his sanity, or he will re 
ceive the extreme penalty of the law—” 


“The extreme penalty of the law!” 
muttered the well-nigh frantic M. Nar- 
cisse. “The extreme penalty of-— 


Oh, ciel!” 

For the door had suddenly opened. A 
frowning policeman had stepped inside 
and had shut the door behind him. 

FE was a muscular man, this cop 
was, with a chest like Taurus the 
Bull and a raucous voice that would 
make any umpire hide his head in shame. 

“Well?” he cried, “so yuh’re here, are 
yuh?” 

And finding himself unable to deny a 
fact so obvious, M. Narcisse took a quite 
unconscious lesson from the clam. 

“Reading about it in the papers, eh?” 
demanded the other, looking around at 
the overstrewn floor. “And, by jing, if 
he isn’t wearing the raincoat yet!” 

And still M. Narcisse emulated the 
idiosyncrasies of the clam, not only as 
to silence, but as to perspiration as well. 

“Feeling pretty sick, eh?’ demanded 
the man in uniform. “Well, I dunno as 
I blame yuh. It was a slick trick, but 


yuh couldn’t quite put it over.” He bal 
anced a bundle which had been under 
his arm. “Here’s your clothes,” he 
grinned. “Catch!” 
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That’s mine! I’m gonta buy 
right now —cash?’’ 
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onaaasts COMMA, 


He flung the bundle across the room 
and the sculptor stopped it cleverly with 
| his chest. “My clothes?” he stammered. 
“My clothes, m’sieur?” 

“Sure,” replied the cop with a genial | Ff 
smile. “No use being mean about it, is 4 Sms = 
| there? Yuh played and yuh lost. I told 
lem up at Headquarters how it hap 
pened, and the on’y thing yuh've gotta : E 
do, yuh’ve gotta beat it!” Small In size; 


“To beat it?’ muttered M. Narcisse. . 
| 
“Sure. Yuh've gotta travel. If yuh light and port- 
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CICICMy 








The house- 


wife's salvation 


ain't outa town by one o'clock, yuh’re able; easily lifted in the hot months 
gonta be pinched. And it’s lucky for . 
| yuh that I’ve got friends at Headquar and carried. of summer. 


ters or yuh’d be pinched right now. See?’ 
“Peenched?” gasped M. Narcisse. 
“Yuh get me all right, all right. Yuh’ve 


Strongly built 
By No contact 








got till one o’clock. And I'm _ gonta rs) f s tam pe d ¥ 
| stand right by yuh till yuh say ‘Good-by.’ ; with hot water 
There won't be any reporters in on this.” metal; beautifully . 


The situation began to dawn upon M. steam or heat. 


Narcisse, and the more it dawned the enameled and 


Self-cleansing ; 


—. = a hegg agronel sing d : poses ornamentally fin- , 
“ash assets Ci converter ito quar- sanitary: 
ters and jingled between the palms of ished. la 





the hand without making any noise 
whatsoever, he is not equipped to travel. , 
And unless he did travel Indispensable 


pump used. 





SS DOES 


























ah) YOUR BABY HE voice of the officer recalled him. in seashore Reduces time 

y “Some piece of work!” he was rum- . . 
f yA B | bling. apartments in hot kitchen 
if Measure up to the Standard of : The sculptor turned and found his andothersum- to a ve few 
4 the BETTER BABY Movement? | Visitor admiring Bonheur. . ry 

. | “You like heem, m’sieur?” he asked in |j mer homes. minutes. 
If Not, What is the Reason? | the proud, tender voice of paternity. = 
oe | “It’s a peach—a pippin!” replied the Ly 0 cone mies ope talon coll bn th 
S82, j |other with rising enthusiasm. “and | 8 g e > 
¥ i|say! Wouldn’t it ake a hit for a 

In 9 cases out of 10 it 1s a ques- ean ee A ee ae JOHN WAN AMAK ER STORE 

7 . 1| “For ze tombstone?” squealed M. Nar- Philadel hia 
; tion of Feeding. | | cisse. “Bonheur for ze tombstone! What - . 
! If bs hail oat diti | a. place for se happiness! Lese-ten and the Wanamaker circular says of it: 
a roperly fed, other conditions > a ’ Pens —ss - " « 
he seal Sida, Maan oo | m’sieur! Leesten, and IT will explique! At last—a successful dishwash- Servants . . . have been 
a ee oe | - he gs ag = /. he on 0 ing machine for the home.” converted to this Dishwasher after 
| a story een ze s >! La gure ze “ P P . ° P 
) least be Normal in his physical | -h- : ensaainie ce ail Sr winked pa 7 It cleans with hot suds, rinses aa single trial; for il saves them so 

development. represent? Ket represent—” many = a ney a — poe | - — work 

“Sure!” shouted the other with shin- your dishes in a very few minutes. and is so little trouble to operate.” 
Mental development depends ing eyes. “Sure I see what she repre- ye “J 
largely upon a satisfying food. sents now! She represents Ireland! By The hands need not touch the It makes dishwashing a pleas- 


. gorry, there she is, harp and all! Look water. . . and there is no danger ant task.” 





; SS 2 at her singing! And, by gorry, why | of roughening the skin. No matter ‘ g * well-known objections 
; ; shouldn’t she sing! She’s getting home h hot th f » th finest f vi i Dish h 
All milk makes a curd in the rule! Hurray! And that mottled red a ow - + Com, Oa 99 o prewous ‘ypes of nia was “" 
Sche’sSpemads. Theeusdchonld guy—with the cramps—underneath her glass will not crack nor break. have all been overcome in this one. 
. . : ‘er feet Say! That’s my tombstone; r + . 
be light, so the digestive juices d’yuh hear me? That’s mine! I’m gonta Average family $1zZe $15.00 
of the delicate stomach can act buy that! How much d’yuh want for it Information furnished regarding larger sizes. All machines strictly 





right now—cash ?” 


Cash!” Uneonsciously the word be- guaranteed, or money refunded. 


readily upon it. 


i Gail Borden Eagle Brand Con- gan to echo in the mind of M. Narcisse. | If not obtainable in your locality, the Whirlpool will be sent prepaid 

: ; , “What?” he stuttered to himself in a | upon receipt of price. 5 
densed Milk makes a light, floc- | rich mixture of astonishment and rage. | Returnable at our expense, after ten days’ examination. a 
culent curd similar to that of Bonheur for a tombstone? Never, never. | & Write for Beautifully Illustrated Booklet. 5 


never! Rather would I take a hammer 
and knock him into little portions!” 


| Mother's Milk. 


, Itcontains the necessary elements “(4 !” unconsciously echoed in his 


for building firm flesh and bone. mind. 


Appeals strongly to high-class dealers and agents. 
Shipped in cartons 18x 22 inches, weight 23 pounds. 


Hershey-Sexton Company, Manufacturers 



































































T : ; “What,” he demanded of himself with | 1221 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
he Baby is satisfied and grows a gesture of flame, “my masterpiece to | cu 1 
| normally. ad }| be treated so? A thousand times, no, | i 
(! ZA@ ||/no! Rather would I die—yes—die !” 
| Send § 7 Ps Ch 4 Cash!” sang the refrain. 
n or eeding art an j “Of course,” he admitted to himself, | 
literature | | “once back in Paris, I could execute still BIG MONEY FOR YOU 
i other masterpieces and you can make it every day in the sear snapping the er Look at these Bargains! Typewriters Re 
: ‘ Ma , at Hathing Heaches, Ball Parks, Fairs, ete., w! oy sd built in our own Factories, Trademarked 
Borden's Condensed Milk Co. Cah {” shouted the echo. DIAMOND POST CARD GUN | #0 Gvarencord for one year 
Y “And if I don’t get some money to go | ee Lee ae Remingtons $25 10 965 Smiths $28 to 960 
| Ps — away, I shall be ‘peenched’ s. EXPERIENCE pt Tet "platen," L. €. Saslthe $30 to 950 Olivers $90 to $40 
: Leaders of Quality Cash!” crashed the chorus. Aark room required. WRITE for free hooklet ¢ We have all makes. Send for Catalog 
| : louniens enateha . se 1616, International Metal & FerroCo., Chieago | and address of nearest branch office 
Estab. 1857 + M. Narcisse snatched up one of the | | AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., Inc, 345 BROADWAY, NY, 
y ; papers. La Provence sails on Thurs 
, a 4 New York day at one o'clock for Havre and Paris!" | 





he muttered. “And to-day is Thursday 
itself! In one short week I would be in—” 
“Well,” interrupted the officer, “what 
d’yuh say?” 
“Eef you will payez me,” said M, Nar 
cisse, speaking slowly, “a mille frances 
eet ees to say deux hundre’ dollars 
“Two hundred dollars!” cried the po 
liceman. “Shake!” They shook. “And 
say.” he continued, “Vll give yuh an 


BR. 
a other ten-spot if yub’ll chip out the 
C 6) N Dp ~E N SE _4 ED name of that guy Bonheur and carve 


‘Rafferty’ there—” 
““Rafferty’?7’ shrieked the sculptor. | 
“Zen—you—-are—" 


THE ORIGINAL “Sure.” grinned the cop, with an air 
of a man who was having a lovely time. 





\Orn for Motoreycles! 
*“My Lighting System Must 
aq Be as Sturdy as My Motorcycle”’ 


You wouldn't buy a motorcycle unable to 
stand hard usage on rough roads— liable to fly to pieces 
whenever it tipped over. 








Use the same good common sense in buyinga lighting system. 

We back upthe safety, saving and satisfaction of Prest-O- Lite 
with a genuine money-back offer youcantry it30days FREE 
if you wish. Insist upon the same guarantee before you accept 
any other system. 


Remember! How About This? 





“I'm the guy who wrote ‘Patrolling on We have told you the story of vibrat Ask the dealer to drop a toy stor 
Pegasus’! I'm the guy who saw vuh and its effects on batteries, and other deli- age battery three feet on the pave 
1 baling cate apparatus. Experience has already ment and see what happens. Then 

put your clothes there by the reset voy. proved it. Your safety is too important you'll see what happens if your ma 
Who'd yuh think I was, anyway ? Rud to risk on taking chances. Prest-O-Lite chine takes a spill. Some riders have 
is simple— safe— trouble proof. found this out by costiy experiment 


yard Kipling?” 
In first cost and operating expense. Prest-O-Lite costs far less than any other 
system of brilliant lighting. It is solid, substantial, takes no power to operate 
It is the most convenient system you can use 
Any dealer who isyoffering a combinati ipment will inclade 
Prest-O-Lite if you insist. If you know  & facts you will insist. 
Write your name and address below the dotted line and mail it to us for 
complete information on motorcycle lighting 


ND now for a last, long look, mes 
i dames—and now for a sad farewell, 
messieurs—let us return. to Mme. De 
joie, seated in the Restaurant Dejoie 
that noon, waiting for the midday rush 
|te begin. serrowful, mournful. melan 


|choly beyond all mortal measure The ae scarey Lite Co., Inc., 730 ~ a ee Indianapolis, Ind. 
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VilsoxCBrer 


Athletic Union Suit 


Licensed under the 
Klosed-Krotch Patents 


EVER a bind or chafe 


in this perfected garment. 
Never _ gap or roll or bunch- 
up in the patented, perma- 
nently po crotch. Sepa- 
rate openings front and back. 
Freedom, coolness, lightness 
— ideal for sultry days. The 
only athletic union suit of this 
kind licensed under the 
Klosed-Krotch patents. Nain- 
sook to silk— $1.00 up for 


men; 50 cents up for boys. 


Other furnishings bearing 
the Wilsorrea mark 
of quality include Shirts, 
Gloves, Hosiery, Sus- 
penders, Neckwear, 


Handkerchiefs, etc. 


Ves Brey 


Combinette Shirt 


Licensed under the 
Klosed-Krotch Patents 


Another Wilson Bros. spe- 
cialty is this one-piece outing 
shirt made with the same 
patented closed crotch as de- 
scribed above. Stays smoothl 
draped. No tail to “work 
out.” Variety of fabrics and 
make-ups—$1.50 and more. 
At your furnisher’s. 




















Wilso%Cre1 Chicago 











At her feet were the morning papers, 
in which she had learned of the miscar- 
riage of her plans. 


N her ears still rang the telephone re- 
port of M. Narcisse, who had called 
her up from the steamship dock to tell 


her the prank that fate had played 
upon them. 
“Yes, yes,” sighed Mme. Dejoie. 


“TI t’ought I was so clever, but I get it in 
ze necklace, good and improper, jus’ ze 
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JUNE 13, 1914 








I have learn’ my lesson; I have 
Providence; I am t’roo!” 
At his comptoir opposite her desk, 
M. Dejoie, magnificently twisting the 
ends of his superexquisite mustache, saw 
fhe movement of her lips. 

“What did you say?’ he asked. 

“What did I say?” exclaimed madame. 
“Zis is what!” And, rising to the tips 
of her toes, she raised her right hand 
toward the ceiling, crying: “Never—no, 
never—again !” 


same! 
play’ my las’ 








The Day’s Work 


(Continued from page 9 


and tenderly ran his fingers around the 
edges of one of the neat patches. Then 
he clutched it tightly in his hand and 
held the tiny stitches for a second close 
to his burning eyes. 

Presently he started toward the kitch- 
en. As he reached the door, Em entered 
from ma’s room carrying the tray on 
which her mother’s breakfast had been 
served. She set it on the table and 
looked wistfully at its untasted contents. 
Then she covered her face with her 
hands. Her shoulders quivered. 

Pa paused on the threshold. 
started to tiptoe toward his girl, his 
heart a throbbing pain for her. There 
was a heap of comforting things he 
might say! His foot pressed a board 
that creaked, and Em drew a quick hand 
across her eyes and threw back her 
shoulders. By the time he came up to 
her their eyes met in a smile. Em took 
a lot after her ma for being cheerful! 


Then he 


M stepped about doing little house- 
hold duties, and pa went softly around 
helping her. He wiped the dishes and 
swept the floor—things he’d always done 
for ma. Then he went out to feed the 
chickens. Seemed more like that was 
doing something for ma than anything 
else. She always set a heap of store by 
her chickens. He threw them a measure 
of wheat and stood watching them. An 
o!d mother hen gathered her baby chicks 
under her. Pa looked at her thought- 
fully. It was a sight of comfort to feel 
like you was being taken care of that 
way—especially when you felt a_ little 
bothered about anything. 
After a while he reentered the house 


ard went softly into the living room, 
where he picked up a worn Bible. He 
seated himself and opened the book. He 


found ma’s place marked with a hair- 
pin. He had seen her put it there a week 
or so ago. She had not felt like reading 
since. He did not disturb the pin, 
neither did he read. He closed the book 
and held it in one hand and rested his 
whitening head on the other. He was 
very quiet and the tears fell softly be- 
tween his fingers on the worn book in his 
hand. 

About noon the doctor drove up to the 


gate. As he came through the hall he 
saw pa in the living room. [Ta put a 
finger to his lips, smiled slyly, and 


pointed to the dining room, where ma 
was sitting in her big rocking-chair. The 
doctor returned pa’s smile with a ques- 
tioning look and went on into the din- 
ing room. 

Then the noon whistle blew. Pa tip- 
toed through the hall into the bathroom, 
where he again donned his overalls and 
put on his hat. After waiting a suffi- 
cient length of time, he went out and 
around the house and up the street. 


HE dining-room window was raised. 
Through it he could see that the doc- 
tor was looking at him. Then he saw ma 
straighten her glasses and lean forward 
a little. She waved a welcome, but he 
noticed it was with an effort she raised 
her hand and that it fell heavily into her 
lap. The doctor was just leaving when pa 
came in. Ma’s face lighted up as he en- 
tered, and her lips trembled into a smile. 
“IT was just a-tellin’ the doctor about 
you havin’ such a good job o’ work, pa.” 
A look of pain came into her face and 
her -hands tightly clutched the arms of 
the chair. 

“That pain caught you again?” asked 
the doctor, taking her hand and feeling 
her pulse. 

“Yes—it comes and goes—mostly 
comes. But I'll grin and bear it.” She 
joked as she winced, her voice scarcely 
more than a whisper. 

Pa was holding her hand 
smoothing back her hair. 

The doctor stood looking at them. 

Ma looked up at the doctor. 

“Don’t you come back here 


now and 


to-night, 








Gert dds, 


OL?” Yl 0% a 


doctor, unless you think I really need 
you,” she said, a significant look accom- 
panying her words. “Our bill must just 
be somethin’ terrible by now!” 

“You never mind that bill,” he told 
her. “Haven’t you been telling us some- 
thing about a merry heart making a 
cheerful countenance? Who can have a 
merry heart thinking about bills?’ 


Hi gave a little trembling laugh. 
“Yes, who can? I’m just an old 
guidepost—always pointin’ the way for 
others to go, and don’t go that way my- 
self, eh?” 

“T think you make a mighty good stag 
ger at leadin’ the rest o’ us, ma,” pa said 
with his beautiful sincerity. . 

The doctor laid his fingers on ma’s 
pulse and looked steadily into her cour- 
ageous face. Then with a gentle pres- 
sure of his fingers and a quick smile he 
turned toward the door. 

Pa was following him out when ma 
spoke solicitously from lips that whis- 
pered : 

“Poor old fellow! You look tired! I 
reckon after not workin’ for so long you 
feel purty stiff!” 

Pa pretended not to hear her and 
shamefacedly followed the doctor to the 
hall door. 


HE doctor turned, his steady gray 


eyes gazed into pa's with a look 
that warmed the older man’s heart. Doc 


had been a sight of comfort all along 
he was a chap for understanding. 

After the noon dinner, of which no 
one partook, though each made a brave 
pretense, ma insisted that Em get out 
some of the records and play something 
lively on the phonograph. 

“There ain’t a bit o’ sense in us a-settin’ 
round here a-starin’ each other out o’ 
countenance. Might just as well have a 
little music on the subject,” she smiled. 
Her voice sank into a whisper and her 
breath came with difficulty. “Play a 
lively one, Em. Play ‘Arkansaw Trav- 
eler,’ I reckon that’s about the spright- 
liest one we’ve got.” 

The phonograph rasped away. Ma 
tapped her trembling fingers on her chair 
arm, keeping time to the music, and pa 
leaned back in his chair, smiling gently 
at her out of many thoughts. Em stood 
near the instrument waiting to take off 
the record. Her eves were troubled, but 
her lips were smiling and her little head 
was held high. 

“Now, play ‘Loch Lomond 
that’s my fav’rite.” 

Em put on the record. Ma tried to 
sing, too, but her breath was too short. 
Her weak voice hummed: 
take the high 
the lower, 

But I'll get to Heaven before you. 


I believe 


You road, and I'll take 


Em laughed a pretty ripple, though 


her face held no color. 








“Ma, you always did get those words | 


wrong! It’s not ‘Heaven’—it’s ‘T’ll 
to Scotland before you!’” 

“Well, honey, I’m goin’ to sing it my 
way—and you can take either road you 
want to, and I'll get there before you.” 
She smiled, but her hands tightly 
clutched the chair arms. 


get 


NDER the pretext of taking off the 

record, Em hid her tears, but pa 
rocked and continued to smile gently as 
though his world were growing larger in 
a way he hardly understood with his 
physical senses. 

A whistle sounded. Pa rose and put 
on his coat which he had removed when 
he came into the house. He hesitated. 
Then: 

“Well, my 
o'clock whistle! 
go to work this afternoon?” 
over to her and tenderly brushed 
hair from her thin face. 

“Why, o’ course I do! 


dearlie, there’s the one 
You-still want me to 
He went 
her 


Pa, you don't 









Photo 
from life 


Neckbands that 
don’t tighten up 


mean comfort and long 
service. A shirt may fit 
when new, but if the neckband 
shrinks you come to hate that 
shirt and dodge wearing it. 


Shirts 


are made with pre-shrunk neckbands and 
remain comfortable. They are accurate 
in pattern and cut, measure true to size 
mark, and are worn with same size collar. 


Guaranteed fit, color and wear 
At your Gmery Pay 
dealers $1.50 up. 
ez Write us for Ethics of a Gentleman's 
Dress” and catalog of Emery shirts. 


W. M. Steppacher & Bro., Makers, Philadelphia 


Offices also: New York, Chicago, St. Louis 





Powdered Perfection 
for the Complexion 





A powder which an- 
sawers the three-fold 


64 : 
Found! demand made in the name of beauty —-it 


supplies bloom and fairness with skin protection, and it laste, 


Ingram's 
veola . 


OWVETQIME 


Face Powder 50c 


At drug stores or by mail postpaid 
Four tints: pink, white, flesh, brunette. Many keep two 
tints handy. For evening, white or brunette powder is best, 
For daylight, flesh or pink is best. For neck and arms, use 
white, Send us 2c postage to cover the cost of mailing and 
receive free a sample of Milkweed of Velveola 
Souveraine, of Ingram’s Rouge, also Zodenta Tooth Powder. 


FREDERICK F. INGRAM COMPANY 
Established 1885 
Windsor, Can. 59 Tenth St., Detroit, U.S.A. 


Ingram'’s Milkweed Cream 


Preserves Good Complexions 
Improves Bad Complexions 
There Is Beauty in Every Jar. Price 50c and 
$1.00 at druggists’. 


Cream, 


















A MOORE LOOSE LEAF 
RECORD BOOK 


underst 


RBEATS(ARDSYSTEMS 


For every business, store, bank and factory. 

In use in more than 200,000 offices 
Special record-keeping outfits for professional men 
Ask us about our 1 1x8+< in. letter size binder, $1.50. 
Special made-to-order sheets and binders a specialty. 
Sketches FREE for forms for special conditions 


at glance. 


S) 


contains 160 pages illustrating and describing the most 
popular forms wu in business, factory, professional 
and educational offices—complete information on install- 
ing properly and maintaining easily and correctly a 
Loose Leaf System for any purpose— Our Catalog 
MOORE’S MODERN METHODS, sent 
FR to anybody who writes for it on his 

own or his firm’s business stationery. 


JOHN C. MOORE CORP., 882 Stone St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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The Smuggled 
Calabash 


A Tale of Crime and Reparation 


Jones of Philadelphia (not the Jones you 
know) had business in Detroit. Before re- 
turning he crossed over to Windsor with the 
fell notion of buying a swell calabash and 
bringing it back without paying duty. 

He got away with it, with much less trouble 
than he expected. But Jones was afflicted with 
a conscience. He was sorry before he got to 
Mansfield and it was a contrite Jones who left 
the train at Broad Street Station. 

At home his wife made it worse. She said 
it sounded downright dishonest, and every 
time the postman rang she jumped with terror 
at the idea of Custom men, U. S. marshals, 
Federal prisons and things. 

Poor Jones couldn’t make that pipe taste 
right. He never enjoyed smoking it—got no 
pleasure out of it. He almost gave it away 
once, but instead he stuck a $5 bill in an en- 
velope and sent it to the Detroit Custom House, 
hoping that would ease his conscience. 

He had no sooner mailed his letter than he 
found that he wanted tosmoke. He felt for his 
tobacco but he had none, 
so he walked over to Har- 
rison’s desk and asked 
for a pipeful and got it 
from Harrison's tin. 

He lighted up with 
trembling fingers. 
Would his conscience 
money spent make that 
beautiful pipe taste as it 
should —ashehad longed 
for it to taste ? 

Oh, Joy! Oh, Bliss! 
Oh, Rapture! The pipe 
tasted glorious, the 
smoke was incompara- 
He leaned back in his chair and sank into 
Suddenly he 





ble. 
a reverie of pure pipe pleasure. 
roused himself. 

**Harrison,”’ 


he burst out, ‘‘would you be- 
lieve it? Now that I have repented and paid 
Government the duty I cheated it out of in 
this pipe, it gives me the sweetest, nicest, 
slickest smoke I ever experienced.*’ 

And Harrison said, ‘‘Oh, forget it, you poor 
self-deceived man; that pipe got good because 
I gave you some Edgeworth — if you had started 
in smoking Edgeworth you would be ahead the 
$5 bill you just dropped down the mail chute."’ 

Now the question is, Was it conscience or 
Edgeworth that made Jones begin to enjoy 
his pipe? 

We'll let you decide this by testing Edge- 
worth yourself, and we'll furnish free the 
tobacco for a thorough test. 

If you will send us your address and your 
dealer's name on a post card we will postpay 
a sample package for youtotry. We want 
you to try Edgeworth for the same reasons 
that you would want people to try any product 
that you had spent years in perfecting and that 
you made as well as you knew how. So send 
and get your sample. 

Edgeworth is made from the finest Burley 
that grows on the ground and comes in two 
forms—Sliced Plug and Ready-Rubbed. 

The retail price of Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed 





is 10c for pocket size tin, 50c for large tin, | 


$1.00 for humidor tin. Edgeworth Sliced 
Plug is 15c, 25c, 50c and $1.00. It is on 
sale practically everywheré. Mailed prepaid 
where no dealer can supply. 

If you want the free package, write to Larus 
& Brother Co., 3 South 21st Street, Richmond, 
Va. This firm was established in 1877, and 


besides Edgeworth makes several other brands | 
of smoking tobacco, including the well known | 


Qboid—granulated plug—a great favorite with 
smokers for many years. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply Edgeworth, Larus & Bro. 
Co, will gladly send you a one or two dozen 
(10 cent size) carton by prepaid parcel post 
at same price you would pay jobber. 








EXTRA ORDINARY OFFER 30 ) days — 


onth's 
on this finest of bicycles—the “RANGER.” We will ship it 
to you on approval, freight prepaid, without @ cent deposit in 
advance. This offer is absolutely gennine, 


WRITE TODA » i Ms or our big catalog showing our full 


ne of bicycles for men and women 


one 





wae and girls at prices never before equaled for like quality it 
oe - eo ag < bicycles, sundries and useful bicycle infor- 
Mation 

tJ IRES, COASTER. BRAKE tear wheels, inner tubes, 
ss » eyelo meters, equipment and parts for all bicye at 
al Usual prices. A limited number of second hand bic yeles 
taken in trade will be closed out at once, at $3 to $8 each. 
RIDER AGENTS wanted in each town to n de and ex- 

t & sample 1914 model RANGER furnished by u 

IT COSTS YOU NOTHING to learn an offer 
You and how we can do it. You will be astonished and con- 
Vinced. Be not buy a bicycle, tires or sundries until you pot 
our catalog and new special offers. Write today 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. R-54, CHICAGO, ILL. | smut 





COLLIER’S FOR 


WAMLLLLALLLLILE MILLA De 
ansantnann tes 


what this doctor’s bill’s 
be—it’s goin’ to be somethin’ 








seem to re’lize 
goin’ to 


just awful. You’ ve-just-got-to-go-to- 
work!” she ended weakly. 

“There, there!’ he soothed. “Don’t 
get all worked up, my dearlie. I’m a- 


goin’ to do just whatever you want me 
to,” he added, as he stooped to kiss her. 
“Pa, you’re an awful good man,” she 
told him, her voice a trembling whisper 
and the look in her eyes a benediction. 
He stood silent. From the depths of 
him a lifetime of love and devotion shone 
out and gloriously illumined his patient 
face. Memory and anticipation made the 
past and future one beautiful reality. 
He turned and walked slowly away. 
He’d never been a man to whom little 
things seemed big, but it wasn’t a little 
thing to leave her now. 


HE might be listening, so he walked 
K briskly down the porch steps, gave 
the gate a sharp swing that sent it shut 
with a click, and went quickly up the 
street. He would have liked to whistle 
“How I Love You, Mollie Darling,” but 
his lips kind of quivered, and, someway, 
wouldn’t pucker. He looked back and 
waved at ma as he turned the corner and 
went out of sight. He was quite sure she 
couldn’t see him—but “there was lots of 
comforting things he didn’t see that he 
knowed was there!” A glory shone on his 
face. It settled there. 

He went quickly around the block and 
again came up the back steps into the 
bathroom. Em, who was just going into 
the bedroom, motioned for him to hurry. 
Her face was pale and her lips were 
pressed tightly together. He followed 
her into the bedroom and helped her 
turn down the covers, smoothing the 
snowy sheets with his trembling hands. 


HEN Em went back into the dining 
room pa followed her to the door. 
The back of the big rocking-chair was 
toward him, but he could see the top of 
ma’s head resting back among the pillows. 

“Tired, muzzer?” Em asked, her face 
colorless, but her eyes still holding the 
cheerful look that ma loved. 

“Awful tired, honey,” she whispered 
wearily. ... “I wish pa hadn’t minded 
me and gone to work this afternoon,” she 
said drowsily in a far-away voice. 

The ticking of ma’s treasured eight- 
day clock filled the silence. 

“Ain’t it purty nigh time for 
be a-comin’ home again?” 

Em started at the question. 
more closely at ma. 

“The whistle blew a bit ago,’ she said 
steadily. “He'll be here any minute 
now!” Pa moved softly toward the chair, 

Ma was saying something. Pa could 
scarcely hear her. Faintly as the last 
note of a flute that is lost in the dis- 
tance he heard her murmur contentedly : 

“I’m — awful — glad — he — got — 
in — a — full — day’s — work!” 

For him the plain room suddenly be- 
came a sanctuary. The silence now was | 
filled with old promises come true. Love 
had not lessened. 


him to 


She looked 


” 


God did not sleep. 








‘*You know, old fellow—beastly bad form 
to wear a top hat with a sack.’’ 

“I shall have to reprimand that stupid 
valet of mine.’’ 
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Let Us Lend You 
A KENNEY Shower 


Fits any Bath Tub. 


If You Keep It 


Just to show you how it beats a tub bath— 
and how it will help you stand the hot weather 
—we want to lend you a Kenney Four-Stream 


Needle Shower— 


Want you to attach it to your bath tub—that will 
take you only a minute—and enjoy it ten days free. 

You won't have to send us a single cent in advance. 
And you won't have to pay us a penny if you are will- 


ing to return the shower after a trial. 


And it will cost you only $6 if you keep it—only half 
as much as the cheapest old-style shower you can get. 


Makes Your Bath Twice 
Refreshing 


There is almost as much difference between a 
needle shower and an old-style or overhead shower as 
between a bath in a nice porcelain tub and a sponge 


bath out of a tin pail. 
And here 


Why The Price Is So Low 


Works on a new principle. 
keeps it from splashing out of the tub. 
curtain to spoil your enjoyment. 
tionary improvement. 


Doing away with the expensive curtain and with 
overhead piping and complicated parts is what makes 


the price so low. 


No Shock To The Head 


When you stand erect in using a Kenney Shower, 
All shoots 

shoulders down. 
But if you want to 


not a drop of water touches your head. 
direct against the body, from the 
Don’t have to drench your hair. 

douse your head, simply bend over a trifle, 


Needs no Curtain. 
Don’t Have to Wet your Hair. Almost 
as Enjoyable as Ocean Bathing. 


10 Days’ FREE Trial 


No Money in advance. Only $6 


is a new kind of needle shower which 
throws four needle-spray streams instead of only one. 
That makes it luxuriously stimulating and refreshing. 

Has all the good points of the extravagantly ex- 
pensive showers without a single one of their faults. 


A patented 
No clammy 
That is a revolu- 





All Metal. EasyToPut Up 


A very handsome fixture. 
Heavy nickel finish over brass. 
Nothing to wear out or get out 
of order. Easily put up. Never 
in the way. 


A Mere Request Brings It 


Just order on your letterhead 
or enclose business card or ref- 
erence and you'll get the shower 
complete and prepaid for ten 
days’ free enjoyment. 

If you want to keep it, simply 
send $6 in full payment; if not, 
simply return it. 

Better make the trial now. 
A single month’s use—espe- 
cially during the heat of sum- 
mer—will alone be worth more 
than the shower will cost you. 


J.C.Reddan Specialty Co. 
25 West Broadway New York 


feature 





Sales Agents 


We want capable, wide-awake 
men to sell showers. We want 
men of some financial backing and 
selling ability—but the primary 
requirements are integrity, hon- 
esty and good sound business 
judgments. If you believe you 
can make good on a big proposi- 
tion, write today. 

















“Acousticon”™ 
Covers 48 Degrees of | 
















ber b ee ever aay 

= has fitted over 100,000 

,No matter what caused your deaf- 

by ‘unless st “stone’’ deaf or born L-% you must use 
‘amous “‘Acousticon”’ sooner or 


HEAR DISTINCTLY 


Regulates to suit your condition—remarkable patented 
exclusive feature transmits sound to the deaf ear, near 
or distant, indoors or outdoors, u' varying conditions. 


Magnifies Sound 400% 


The “‘Acousticon”’ is different from all others—not a 
simple, unguaranteed microphone—nothing to insert in 
— eear. Don *t confuse it! Endorsed by worid’s great 

Del exercises and livens inactive 
souseles it deaf ear and checks progress of deafness. 


Over 100,000 Users 7,2 three 


than all otherdevices combined—proof of ‘* Acousticon’’ 
Rey yk Will last a lifetime—it is the ONLY DEVICE LE- 
UARANTEED that protects you fully against loss. 


NO MONEY In Advance 


TEN D, <8 PRES THIAL. We send you 


cousticon’* 
witnoat dopa We er prove a our RISK 
th sa e 
ou must Jt he an we FX wink to he to dist tinetiy. 
Ko other ins Our 


DEAENE= 





sther Gevices, have. fat ef Hal that th 

betore you judge it. Witte ee proof. Test 
General Acoustic Company, 

1330 Candler Building, New York City 
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| ok, wong is 
the best of all 
good mouth-washes. 
Use it every day. 


LISTERIN 


not only cleanses 
and purifies the 
mouth, and neutral- 
izes breath odors, but 
is an importantfactor 
in the preservation 
of the teeth. For 
over 30 years it has 
enjoyed the confi- 
dence of physicians 
and dentists, 


Lambert 
Pharmacal Company 
St. Louis, Mo, 






































Special 
nT 


DIAMON DS 


ON CREDIT 


Our 
beautifu 
things, that sellin some 


“EVERYBODY’S DOING IT’?—BUYI 


DIAMONDS, WATCHES, JEWELRY,on CREDIT, > 
YOU SAVE ONE-THIRD 


These are our Big Leaders—al- 
ways fashionable, always worn 
by lovers of artistic jewelry. Let 
ussend you any of these handsome 
ces, or any article shown inour 
our examination and 


WATCHES fetter 


ght equal amounts, 


0 Woverite, “4 


nS ite solid wold jane P 
cash stores at 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO., Diamonds, Watches, etc. 


Dest. 4857, 100 t0 108 ‘Te. State Street, 






veryc 
ce as first payment, 


Ring. “The a roune, 


ingm — = gygeee 
ost double our prices. Write no 
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ANITA’ 
BRUSHES 





Hair Never Falls From a Healthy Scalp 


Hair beauty, health and growth depend upon scalp clean- 


liness. This means a clean brush. SANITAX BRUSHES 

are clean and sanitary. The light, openwork metal con- 

struction keeps them clean. This absolute cleanliness of 

SANITAX BRUSHES prevents falling hair and dandruff. 
| Used and iaumeonial by physicians and hair specialists 
+ everywhere. Get the genuine 


' Germ-Proof, AlwaysClean—SANITAX 


> o 

SANITAX BRUSHES are beautifully designed, heavily plated 
} and have the absolute sanitation of a surgeon's instruments. 
Any SANITAX BRUSH can be washed, boiled or sterilized 
U instantly. No wood to warp, split or crack; no glue to become 
. sour or soggy. Bristles are of the finest imported Russian 
R quality, stiff and alive, with hundreds of penetrative ends that 
O ; stimulate massage the scalp. Repeated washing cannot 

injure their newness or quality. 


Caution! Look for the Name SANITAX 


Stamped on Every Brush. This guarantees quality and satisfac- 
tion, or money refunded. There is a special 
SANITAX BRUSH for every need. 


Note the Five Styles Shown Here 


pu dealer cannot supply you we 


prepaid on receipt of price. ong flair 

















Send Today for this Valuable Booklet ee 
“Your Hair." Free on receipt of dealer's 
name. 
Profit by the hints and suggestions of hair 
and scalp specialists who know and tell in this 
, j booklet how to retain the luxuriant beauty 
2 e.eemeint « of the hair. 
» . SANITAX BRUSH COMPANY 
2341 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago ~ | the 
r We } = =, 
yy Back Hair Brush EAs 


120 7,200 


ey : : vi 
D . On Sale at all r | 
Gord Dealers 
.. YO O O « 2 = 


























PUNCTURE - 
PROOF 


LAF 


COLORADO 


For YourVacation— Board $7.00 to 
$10.00 per Week 











Pneumatic Tires 

















How often 
has this hap- w : a | Do little mistakes and little troubles 
; nearly drive you distracted? A short va- 
cation in wonderful Colorado will put you 
up to par again. 

I know of nothing more soothing than 
a trip on the Rock Island Lines’ ‘‘Rocky 
Mountain Limited’’—every merning from 
Chicago to Denver, Colorado Springs and 


get real, unin- 
terrupted tire 
service by using 






Puncturea Agein! 


Lee Puncture- Pueblo. 

Proof Tires. None of the annoyances of ordinary 
travel—your comfort and ease is looked 
after by courteous employes. They are 





NoPunctures 


—that is guaranteed 


there to see that you have a pleasant trip. 
Steel sleepers, observation-club car, beau- 
tiful diner. 


These pneumatic tires must give all The “Colorado Flyer” and other fast 
the added service we claim or every trains on convenient schedules every day 
As led from Chicago, St. Louis, Memphis. Fin- 

extra penny paid - refunde rn est, modern all-steel equipment. 
You cannot lose. You have much We maintain Travel Bureaus in all im- 
to gain. Why not write today for portant cities. Our representatives are 


Pamphlet ‘‘D,’* showing that travel experts, who will help you plan a 


wonderful and an economical vacation, 
money-back guarantee? give you full information about hotels, 
camps, boarding places, and look after 

LEE TIRE & RUBBER CO. every detail of your trip. 
Conshohocken, Pa. Write today to L. M. Allen, Rock Island 


Lines, Room 722 LaSalle Station, Chicago. 
Low fares June 1 to September 30, 


We Want a Boy 


in each community to join our Junior Sales Department. 

















Here’s a real opportunity for you to help some boy to 
help himself. 


Our plan develops initiative, thrift, self-reliance, and all the other 
traits so advantageous in a growing boy. 


The work is profitable and enthusiasm is rewarded by our valuable 


"REWARDS OF MERIT." 


Send us the names of some juniors in your neighborhood in whom 
you are interested. 


P. F. COLLIER & SON 
ee 








Department 416 West 13th Street, New York City 
“Even a Child is Known by His Doings” 
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Brickbats and 
Bouquets 


VOMPULPOLOAALOLELOLTILLSOULLELOOE, Uy Mtg, OMIM ALLL LLELDEE TE OF, 
nausdnerrrumeeuiiis 4 all Sige, WM AILILILIL IDLO UADAL ULSI TEE be 
CHicaco, ILL. 
AVE just read “The Last of the Fam- 
ily,” and I feel like breaking up fur 
niture. Mr. Child has done such 
work, too! Was this some old school- 
day manuscript he resurrected? Or do 
you occasionally print such rot to pro- 
voke a discussion? Of all the untrue, 
insipid, barbarous tales I have read, this 
is the worst. I wonder how many read- 
ers got satisfaction out of picturing a 
writer of fiction being assaulted by a 
hired plug-ugly. Kk. P. RUCKER. 





int vl 


Nortu East, Mp. 
I compliment you on the clean work 
of CoLiier’s WEEKLY in the story, “The 
Last of the Family,” by Richard W. 
Child. EpGar Q. RENN. 


SAn FRANCISCO, CAL, 
Please accept the thanks of a reader 





| 


whose loyalty has of late beet near | 
tested by your fiction for printing “The 
Last of the Family.” It is a story. 
worthy of the Coniier’s IT have loved | 
for years and of late have much missed ; 
worthy of the publication that gave us 
“Many Waters” some years ago. I shall 


open the pages of succeeding numbers of 


CoLiteR’s with renewed hope. 
Geno. HoucuH Perry. 
+ 
. 


ZANESVILLE, OHIO. 
Please accept my congratulations on 
the splendid human-interest story, “The 
Tyranny of Beauty,” now running in 
yeur columns. It is the most delightful 
and unique story of the year, and your 
readers are consumed with curiosity to 
know how much of an allowance Mme. 
Del Mar will give Osear and whether 
or not he ever penetrates the mysteries 
of the “labbatory.”. We could wish for 
two issues a week during the continu- 

ance of this fascinating story. 
LAURA B. Por, 
Page, Daily 


Editor Woman’s 


Recorder. 


Times 


+ 


Mark Sullivan’s name is not needed in 
print editor of CoLuier’s: the fact 
shines forth on every page.—F resno (Cal. ) 
Republican. 


as 


Quincy, ILL 
I am an old man of seventy-seven years, 
and I find much gratification and pleas- 
ure in reading your editorials in regard 


to the drink question. H. S. Brown. 
New York, N. Y. 

I am a sailor—if for ten years sweat- 
ing out one’s stamina in engine rooms 
makes one. I have read many, many 
stories, and I read “Uplifting Father.” 
I am glad of it. I know how Father 
felt. It’s a dandy. Brogue, character, 
humanness, satire, everything there. 

JOHN J. GARVAN. 
+ 
New Concorp, OHIO. 


Your article “When the Farmer Shakes 
the Money Tree’ was certainly great. 
Your eight articles on fire-insurance prac- 


tices, ete., by McFarlane, were certainly 
great. Your editorial pages alone are 
worth more than the paper costs, even 


at the old price of $5 a year. 
W. B. BAUGHMAN, 


+ 
MIAMI, FLA. 

I see nothing of Mark Sullivan and 
“Comment on Congress” in your last 
issue and some preceding numbers—what 
is the matter? Have we attained to that 
stage politically where “they” are no 
longer needed? Being the most interest- 
ing part of your paper, I would like to 
see the “Comments” in every issue. 

Kk. F. HouMes. 


Tripp, S. DAK. 
I have read CoLirier’s for many years 
and admire the fearless way in which the 
editorials are written. Jonn H. Craig. 


+ 
EUGENE, ORE. 

I have been an interested reader of 
Cou.ier’s for many years. You have often 
been right, but you are always just as 
saucy when you are wrong. 

Eric W. ALLEN, 

Professor of Journalism in the Univer 
sity of Oregon. 
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When You MUST 
Stop Your Car 


Every day you drive you face situa- 
tions demanding that you stop your 
car quickly —and safely. You face 
emergencies —dangers — bad _ corners; 
railroad crossings; steep down-grades ; 
fool drivers you meet. 

Hence, you must rely on your brakes, 
You trust them with your life. They 
must work, ‘That means that the brake 
lining must be dependable always 
until worn paper-thin. Such is 


errmrnoas 


HYDRAULIC COMPRESS 
Brake Lining -100% 


Most of the foremost automobile 
makers equip with 100% Thermoid. 
They do their best to protect you. Do 
as much for yourself by demanding 
Thermoid always. 

Here are some of the leading cars 
equipped with 100% Thermoid: 


Peerless American Lozier Locomobile 
White Marmon 
National Simplex 


Oldsmobile Stutz 
Fiat Apperson 
Our Guarantee: Thermoid 





will make good—or we will, 


THERMOID RUBBER CO. 
TRENTON, N. J. 


Not affected by 
heat, oil, water, 
gasoline nor dirt 
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Fay pa 
De 
cA Men who wear the better 
# things for the satisfaction 
G they afford, buy the silk 
% Boston Garter at 50 cents 
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Boston |: 
Garter | 


Holds Your Sock Smooth as Your Skin 





























THE BALDWIN 
Camp and Sportsman’s Lamp 


Makes nights in camp cheerful; 
tackle or read, 


can overhaul guns and 


Worn on cap or belt. Both hands free for 


gun or knife. Casts bright circle on 
trail and prevents stumbling. Great 
for coon of possum. 

A fine lure for fish or frogs. Ideal for 


casting, gigging, spearing, boating or 
canoeing. Handy for repairing tire 
punctures at night. Projects light of 
over 14-candle power, 150 feet. Burns 
Acetylene Gas. Weight 50z. Height 
At all dealers or ty 3% inches. No oil, soot or glass. 
mail prepaid, $1.00 Absolutely safe and simple. Catalogue 
free and instructive booklet, “Knots and How To Tie 
Them” mailed on request. 


JOHN SIMMONS CO., 2 Franklin St., N. Y. C. 
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‘It Took Us 70 
Years to Make It’’ 


You have smoked many tobaccos origi- 
nated by the Pattersons. You have found 
° a a 
them good. Now, won't you try ‘Whip, 
our latest blend—-our masterpiece—the 
culmination of 70 years’ experience in 
blending smoking tobaccos ? 

We believe ‘‘Whip"’ is the best smok- 
ing tobacco ever blended. Fifty years 
ago my father introduced the mellow 
Burley leaf as a pipe tobacco. And it 
was we Pattersons that first produced 
smoking tobaccos without ‘‘the bite’’— 
that first produced the ready-rolled style 
of tobacco now so popular. 

We believe that ‘‘Whip”’ is as notable 
an achievement as any ever scored by the 
Patterson family. 

‘Whip’ is milder than any tobacco 
you ever smoked—so mild that you can 
smoke it all day and night © so fragrant 
and satisfying that you will want to keep 
your pipe going all the time—so bland 
and gentle that there is never a bite at 
your tongue or a tickle of your throat, 
no matter how much you smoke. 

Ask your dealer for a one-ounce can of 
‘‘Whip”’ at 5c., or a two-ounce can at 
10c., and you can prove the wonderful 
smoking qualities of ‘‘Whip.’’ Itisalso 
put up in handsome Pottery Patented 
Self-Moistening Pound Humidors. 

Or you can place the burden of proof 
onme. Drop mea postcard, mention the 
name of your dealer and I'll send you an 

OUNCE CAN FREE 

It took the Pattersons 70 years to produce a tobacco 
like ““Whip.”” So you would naturally expect to find 
other smoking tobaccos far behind Whip” in im- 
proved smoking qualities, since their makers are so 


many years behind us in experience. But try “Whip” 
and learn how enjoyable a pipe really is. 


WtMplies 


Bros. Tobacco 
Richmond, Va. 


Also makers of ‘‘Queed’’—the big 22 oz. 10c. 
tin—a little stronger than “Whip” and a little 
better, we believe, than many 20z.10c.tobaccos. 


Pres't. 


Patterson Co., Inc. 








The 
nades are Covered with 
Essex Rubber Soles 
and Heels 


* Whether your steps take you down Fifth 
Avenue, New York—Commonwealth Avenue, 


Fashionable Prome- 


Boston— Michigan Boulevard, Chicago— or 

through any of the great cosmopolitan thor- 

oughfares, you will find yourself in the com- 

pany of happy fooled thousands wearing Essex 
er Soles and Heels. 

The comfort of rubber soled shoes has been 
enjoyed in the past chiefly by those interested 
in Tennis, Yachting, Golfing and other active 
sports. But today you will find them worn 
everywhere by those who respect style and 
demand comfort. 

You will easily find your style of shoe 
equipped with Essex Rubber Soles and Heels, 
at the price you want to pay, at any first class 
shoe or department store. And separate 
Essex Rubber Soles and Heels at all reli- 
able repair shops. Be sure to specify Essex 
goods if you want wearing quality and style. 


ESSEX RUBBER COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Soft Spot Heel and Arch 
Cushions and Essex Rubber Heels 


TRENTON, N. J. 
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For Interesting and Valuable Information about 


ESSEX SOLE & HEEL FOR STREET WEAR 





and bought by Manufacturers, send 6 cents postage for 
a Illustrated paper Visible Results and Terms Book. 
@ A.B. Lacey, Dept.8, Washingtom,D.0. Estab. 1869. 


LD-IT 
A NEW 





Needed in every home, store, office, 

garage—everywhere. Be the whole- 

sale distributor in your locality. Per- 

manent, Profitable, Sales Repeating. 
Write today 





CUE: 
Shall the Mails Be 
Used for This? 
MOUALLE 


NDER existing conditions, mail 
[ order whisky dealers solicit in 

“dry” territory. A lawyer-reader 
of one such territory in North Dakota—a 
State that made prohibition a part of its 
organic law and has stuck to it ever 
since—sends us this letter. We pass it 
on to all our readers, for the suggestion 
made is an interesting one, and the clos- 
ing of the mails to this trade in com- 
munities where prohibitory laws have 
been enacted would seem to be a reason- 
able and highly desirable subject for 
legislation : 
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Devins LAKE, N. DAk., May 9, 1914. 
Epirorn COLLIER’s: 

We are very much interested in the 
good work you are doing in the cause of 
prohibition, and while neither one of us 
is a crank on the subject or objects to a 
man taking a drink if he wants it, we 
realize the immense amount of harm that 
is done to poor families on account of 
the use of liquor. 

You are taking steps looking 
toward the suppression of this evil. We 
are sending you under this cover a num- 


some 


| ber of liquor advertisements which have 


been received in our office within the last 
day or two, as you will notice from the 
post mark. 

We receive as many as ten or a dozen 
letters of this kind from various liquor 
wholesale houses each month, perhaps 
more than that. You will notice that one 
of these letters is addressed to the Devils 
Lake Building and Loan Association of 
this city, which has its office in connec- 
tion with ours. Four cents’ postage is 
paid by the concern forwarding the last- 


mentioned letter in the hope that they 
will realize something from the many 


men, women, and children who are mem 
hers of this association. 


HE way to correct this evil is to use 

your influence so that the mails will 
he closed to liquor houses trying to solicit 
the sale of their goods in this way. Here 
we have a prohibition State and the ma 
jority of the people, by large, in favor of 
prohibition, and doing everything they 
can to suppress traffic in liquor, against 
the aid and hearty support of the United 
States Government, which does every- 
thing it can to allow liquor to be shipped 
from other States into this State and 
allows the mails to be used to 
come what good the State Government 
can do to suppress the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors. 


Respectfully, FryNnn & Traynor. 
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REDUCED FARES 
FOR SUMMER CRUISES 


JAMAICA, CUBA, 


PANAMA CANAL, 


CENTRAL AMERICA, COLOMBIAN PORTS 


AILINGS every week from 
New York, Boston and New 
Orleans. Delightful Cruises 
of Eighteen and Twenty-two days 


cost you no more than your 
vacation to sea-shore or 


annual 
mountains. 
It is cool in the tropics in summer- 


time. Much cooler than in Summer 
Resorts further North. Official 
temperature records prove this. 
The thermometer at Jamaica, 


Havana, or at the Panama Canal, 
seldom touches 88 degrees during 
July, August and September. 

Great White Fleet Ships have 
won an enviable reputation as 
‘*The Coolest Ships Afloat.’’ Built 
especially for tropic travel. Extra 
large staterooms, many of them 
with baths. A cuisine noteworthy 
for its excellence. Use the ship as 
your hotel while in port. Write for 
Summer Booklet. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY—STEAMSHIP SERVICE 


17 Battery Pl., N. Y. 


Long Wharf, Boston 


630 Common St.. New Orleans 














A Quarter of 


a Million Men 


Every week more than a quarter of a million 
men read the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 
the most widely quoted publication in America. 


Manufacturers, merchants, business meh; engineers, phy- 
sicians, surgeons, chemists, professors, architects; bankers, 
railway officials; farmers, mechanics, foremen, and super- 


intendents read 


the SCIENTIFIC 


AMERICAN. 


Every one of these men knows that when he takes up a copy of the 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN he will find not one, but many topics of 


definite value to him. 


He knows, too, that in the same issue, he will 


find articles on advanced science, and recent discoveries which will add 
materially to his stock of general knowledge. 


‘The manufacturer knows that each issue invariably contains notes and de- 
scriptions of the varied developments of the industry in which he is engaged 
—-and those allied to it—whether it be an economical generator of power, 
or a mechanical device, which will save him thousands of dollars a year. 
The engineer recognizes the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN as an au- 


thority on all matters in his profession, and knows its information is 


accurate, concise and helpful. 


The mechanic—the farmer—the doctor—the lawyer 


the banker—the 


architect—each knows that the information contained in the issues of 


the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN is of great importance and of real 


dollars and cents value to him. 


As a progressive wideawake man you need the SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN, you will appreciate its worth and enjoy reading it. 
Remember the influence of the SCIENTIFIC AMERI- 

CAN is always on the side of greater efficiency — 
better ways to accomplish a definite end. 


A year’s subscription costs $3.00. 


order for this amount and the coupon attached brings y, 
-you for one year. 
REFERENCE BOOK, 
the price of which is $1.50 will be sent gratis with each 
Fill in the coupon and mail today. 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN to 
THE SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


coupon order. 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


NEW YORK CITY 


361 Broadway, 







SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN 
361 Broadway 
New York City 
Enclosed find $3.00. 
Send me SCIENTIFIC 
y, AMERICAN for one 

year and the Scientific 
American Reference Book 
by return mail. 


Your check or money 
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HUDSON Six-40 
For 1915 








The New Price is 41550 


This HUDSON Six-40 met a welcome last season which broke 


all Hudson records. 


It so met men’s ideals that the end of our out- 


put left 3,000 orders unfilled. The demand compels us—for 1915— 





to treble our production. 





And that trebled output—which lowers 


our cost—permits a reduction of $200 under last year’s price. 


A Tribute to 
Great Engineering 


Mr. Howard E. Coffin—our great 
chief engineer —gave his best to this 
HUDSON Six-40. For years he has 
planned that this model should be the 


crowning effort of his career. 


He devoted three years to it—he and 
the 47 engineers who work with him. 


And their effort was to embody here 


the final conception of an ideal car. 


It had to be a Six—this ideal car. 
Most quality-car buyers today insist on 
a Six. All the upper-class cars are 
Sixes. 


It had to be light. Men rebel at un- 
needed weight. And they know that 
lightness combined with strength is a 
symbol of good engineering. So they 
brought the weight under 3,000 pounds 


—and with two extra tonneau seats. 


It had to be economical. So they 
adopted from Europe a new-type motor 
—small bore and long stroke. It lowered 
all previous records on operative cost— 
size of car and power considered. 

It had to be a handsome, impressive 
car. So they made this HUDSON, 
with its streamline body, one of the 
handsomest cars in the world. 

And it had to be priced where tens 
of thousands could buy it. So they 
went below any price ever quoted on 








any type of quality car. A\nd this year, 
with multiplied output, they reduce that 
price $200. 


The Year’s Record 
The HUDSON Six-40 has now run 


for a season—in thousands of hands, 
on all sorts of roads, in Europe and 
America. And not a single shortcom- 
ing developed. 


All the questions men had have been 
answered. E-very innovation has proved 
itself practical. As the car revealed it- 
self, men flocked by the thousands to it. 


And the end of the season left 3,000 
disappointed. 


There was no rival in sight of the 
HUDSON Six-40. And this year— 
with a trebled output, with thirty-one 
new features and a much lower price— 
effective rivalry is out of the question. 


The HUDSON Six-40 is the leader 
in a new, immensely popular class. It 
marks the sane medium in size and 
power. It marks the top limit in quality, 
beauty, finish and equipment. It marks 
the low limit—for such a car—in price, 
in weight, in operative cost. The more 
you know of motor cars the more this 
car will appeal to you. 


HUDSON dealers everywhere 
now have on show this 1915 
model, at our 1915 price. Our 
new catalog is ready. 





31 New Features 


Our whole engineering corps— 
48 engineers—devoted all last year 
to refinements. They added thirty- 
one new features in comfort and 
convenience. These are some of 
the attractions in the model just out: 


A distinguished streamline body. 

All hinges concealed. 

Gasoline tank in dash. 

Extra tires ahead of front door. 

Seats for up to 7 passengers. 

Extra tonneau seats, disappearing. 

Hand-buffed leather upholstery. 

20-coat finish on body. 

1 23-inch wheelbase. 

Wider seats—higher backs. 

More room for the driver. 

“One-Man” top, with quick- adjusting 
curtains attached. 

Integral rain-vision windshield. 

Dimming searchlights. 

Simplified Delco starting, lighting and 
ignition system. 

Simplified wiring in metal conduits. 

Lock on ignition and lighting switch. 

Far better carburetion. 

Speedometer drives from transmission. 

Automatic spark advance. 

Tubular propeller shaft. 

10 self-lubricating bushings. 

10 less grease cups. 

All instruments and gauges within reach 
of the driver. 

Trunk rack on back. 

Still less weight—2,900 pounds. 


New price, $1,550 f.o.b. Detroit. 
Standard Roadster, same price. 











Our Larger Six-54 
The HUDSON Six-54—built on the 


same lines, with | 35-inch wheel base and 
greater power—sells for $2,350. It is 
for men who want a big, impressive car. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 7904 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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The Big Things 
Goodyear Did 


Stop and consider—you men who fight battles— 
what it meant to win top place in Tiredom. 






























There were dozens of rivals—some strongly intrenched. 
And for years Goodyear held about the bottom place. 


Now Goodyears rule. And so far this year, despite all 
competition, the enormous army of Goodyear users has in- 
creased 55 per cent. Consider what big things we must have 
done to win a triumph like that in this hard-fought field. 











These Are Some of Them 


We put in charge of our factory men of high ideals. 
Men who believed that the only way to win was to 
build the best tire in the world. 


We gave them carte blanche, and they built the 
best tires. But the tires they built were costly. For 
a long long time No-Rim-Cut tires cost users one- 
fifth more than other standard tires. That made the 
Goodyear battle hard. 


We established a de- 


But we went still further. 
partment of Research and Experiment, and put 
We spent in this way 


$100,000 yearly—just to learn how to better these 


scores of experts in it. 


tires. And we adopted every betterment, regardless 


No Rival Followed 


| 

| 

of its cost. 

| In some of these ways no rival has followed. 


Goodyears are still the only tires which embody these 
costly features: 


Our No-Rim-Cut feature, which has ended the 
chiefest tire trouble. That faultless feature we control 


by secrecy. It has saved tire users millions. 


Our “On-Air” cure. All No-Rim-Cut tires are 
final-cured on air-filled tubes, under actual road con- 
ditions. This is done to save the countless blow-outs 
due to wrinkled fabric. This one extra process— 


employed by no other maker—adds to our tire cost 


$450,000 per year. 


treads. This method has re- 


used by us alone 
| duced by 60 per cent the risk of tread separation. 


Our All-Weather tread. This is a tough, double- 
thick anti-skid, as smiooth as a plain tread, but 
roads_ with 


grasping wet countless deep, sharp- 


edged grips. 


These things combat your four greatest tire troubles 
in ways that no maker has followed. 


We Reduced Tire Cost 


We built new factories, modernly equipped. We 
invented labor-saving machinery, employed’ experts 
in efhciency. As our output increased we reduced 
overhead cost 24 per cent, and labor cost 25 per cent. 
We reduced, at the same time, our profit margin, until 


last year it averaged 6% per cent. 


No-Rim-Cut tires—built better than ever—sell at 
half the old-time prices. These tires—once the cost- 
liest—now undersell 16 other makes. 


Right in the first 


cost it often saves you 25 per cent. 


That’s our biggest achievement. 
It insures 
you four Goodyears for what some makers ask for 
three tires. 


The other savings are hidden. This one is clear: 
Goodyear prices mean an actual saving, clear and 


undisputed — paid you at the start. 


Tell your dealer you want Goodyear tires. Then 
Any dealer who hasn't 
Goodyears can get them from our nearest branch. 


you get all these savings. 








No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With All-Weather Treads or Smooth 











| THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


| 
| Our rubber rivets. Hundreds of these are formed 
| in each tire, during vulcanization, to combat loose 
| 


Toronto, Canada 


| Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 





London, England 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Mexico City, Mexico 
Write Us on Anything You Want in Rubber 


1623 
































When Is a Picnic No “Picnic?”’—Without B.V. D. | 


EAR B. V. D. all day and every day, in town or out. Stow a few extra suits 
into your bag or trunk “for good measure.” ‘They’ll ‘come in mighty 


handy” for a change between sun-up and sun-down—after a tramp—after 
a dance—after brisk play at the nets or on the links. 
When you get home from the office in the evening and want to feel refreshed | 


before dinner, cool off with a ‘‘shower” and a clean suit of Loose Fitting B. V. D. 
By the way, always keep in mind that a// “Athletic”? Underwear is wot B. V. D. 


For your own welfare, fix the B.V. D. 
Red Woven Label in your mind 
and make the salesman show it to 
you. If he can’t or won't, walk 
out! On every B. V. D. Under- 
garment is sewed 

This Red Woven Label 

[ MADE FOR THE 

; | 

im BV.D 

{|_BEST RETAIL TRADE } 

(Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. and 


Foreign Countries) 


B. V. D. Coat Cut Undershirts and 
Knee Length Drawers, 50c., 75c., 
$1.00 and $1.50 the Garment. 


B. V. D. Union Suits (Pat. U. S. A. 
4-30-07) $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $3.00 
and. $5.00 the Suit. 


/ The B.V.D. Company, 


NEW YORK. 


London Selling Agency: 66, Aldermanbury, E. C. 
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